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("i PUT IT IN MY POCKET!" BETURNED TBE CHILD, ‘‘I WAS CBOSS, AND I WANTED TO PAY HIM OUT! "’] 


BERYL’S SECRET. 


(aI 
CHAPTER Xl 


Ir is astonishing how intimate being thrown 
together in a small house makes people. 
Lady Lyndon might have had John Camp- 
bell’s name on her visiting list for years 
ia oe poor ~~ so well as she > 

only a few " com panionshi i) 
him in Mrs. Arnot's 5 Peshe liked : the 
young doctor far better 1 she had ever 
been able to like Philip Arnison, though at 
One time she had almost brought herself to 
roped the latter as the saviour of little Bab's 


e. 

The fact was, while Philip Arnisoa shrouded 
his past in mystery, and said nothing 
sven of his present, John Campbell was 
Open, and candid almost toa fault, He did 
not bore people with long coxfidences, but 
the main facts of hia life were soon known to 
anyone who came in contact with him. He 
bao not American by birth, though the last 

ve years of his life had been spent in the 





United States. He had studied medioine in 
England, and taken the degree of MD. as 
soon as his years permitted. About that 
time, while enjoying a holiday in Paris, he 
= 4 — . merchant and = 
aughter. 6 speedily grew intimate wit 
both, and the old gentleman being carried : ff 
after only a five hours’ illness he married 
Mies Carter, believing firmly that she was a 
friendless orphan utterly unprovided for. 

The young doctor's friends always fancied 
the pretty American had lost her heart to 
him, and let him find it out. Anyway, there 
could be no question she was devoted to him, 
and hoped to please him, when, a week after 
their wedding, she disclosed to him the 
astonishing fact that her ‘ Pa” had been 
senior partner in an enormous firm in New 
York, and she was a colossal heiress, 

Jack was a brave fellow. He never let her 
know this was a shock to him—never let her 
guess he had married her out of pity. They 
went to America. The fortune was realised, 
and for two years Mrs. Campbell was the 
acknowledged belle of Saratoga and other 
New World resorts; then she faded away and 





left Jack a widower, her last words being & 
whisper, ‘‘she had been so happy.” 

After that he travelled incessantly for 
many months. He tried practising in New 
York, but home sickness attacked him. He 
positively longed for a sight of his native land ; 
and so, by the time he had been a widower 
longer than he had been a husband, he sailed 
for Europe, his grief for his Kitty chastened 
to an affectionate regret, and his ambition 
pining for fame in his profeasion. 

“IT mean to settle in Harley-street, and 
make a name,’ he told Lady Lyndon, hope- 
fally ; ‘‘only I wish everyone wouldn't oall 
me American. I’m Englisch born and bred, 
and I don't like people to forget it.”’ 

“I shall never forget your kindness to 
Basil,’”’ said my lady, quietly, ‘‘ and I fear the 
delay here will have inconvenienced you.” 

‘* Not the least in the world,” he said, plea- 
santly, ‘I never thought of settling down 
before January, and I have taken a great 
fancy to your son. I should like to pull him 
through.” 

‘Bat have you no relations of your own 
expecting you anxiously ?"’ 
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‘I bave not a relation in tho world! My 
wife.and I were both: or!y children and 
orphans, Onor parents wérs :o6 esme, £0 you 
see I can’t bosst even a cousin,” 

“Then you must miss your wife! It seems 
terrible you should be lefs so lonely.” 

“She had such a happy live,” said Jack, 
gravely. ‘ She wae jnet like a humming 

ird. Shoe seemed made for love and warmth 
and brightress. You couldn’) fancy Kitty 
growing old cr grave. 
when she died!” 

After thie Lady Lyndon feit quite easy in 
her own mind, Money evidently was of no 
moment to Dr, Campbell. The delay in 
resuming his profession would be no detri- 


She was only twenty : 


| mame for her. ‘Your theory falls to the 
ground. Now perhaps you'll listentomine, I 


ment to him; and if, as he said, he was alone | 


in the world, why, it might cheer him to feel 
himeel!f of so much use to Basil, 


| fellow. I don’t supposed he informed you he 


She was not » matohmaking mother, but it | 
did etrike her once or twice that if only | 


Paulina had had been at Garby, she and the 
a young dootor might have fslen in 
ove 
infinitely to Philip Arnison as a son-in-law; 
and eince he dic not seem inconrolable for 


The mother would haye preferred him | 
' you wouldn't jest about it.” 


hia wife's loss, he would surely have been 


attracted by Panlina’s beauty. 

Meanwhile he was very 
rister. He seemed to have a ok of drawing 
Jessy out, and making her appear at her best, 
anil Lady Lyndon cameto the conclusion she 
had somewhat undervalued her second 


cod to Paulina’s | 


denghter, and that when Paulina merried : 
Jessy might make a very attractive brides. — 


maid after all, 


recovery, improving’ gradually; but £0 


steadily, that Dr. Oarmmpbell declared he would | 


be able to trave! to his own hones by the first | 


pf September, 


<) And vor \i1i come with us?’ pleaded ; 


the invalid one day, when Lady Lyndon had 


gone on a shopping expedition to Garby, and — 


Dr. Campbell and Jessy were in sole charge, 
since Mrs, Arnold had gone to see Lady Mary 
Cameron, who was very ill. 


“You muss | 


come to Lyndon, and let us try to make you - 


feel at home there!” 


“I will come gladly,” said Jack, warmly, — 


‘for a day or two; after that I must think 
about going to London.” 
Sir Basil shuddered, 


‘Te it cowardly, dootor? Do you know I | the world, manor woman, who would be the 
fec! as thongh I chould @read entering a train | gainer by your death? ” 


again for the reat of my days? [can't explain | 


it to you, but the moment I think of a 


railway carriage I seem to ree that man’s ° 


face bending over me full of malignant fury.” 
*Do you think you should know him 
again?" asked Jessy, who eat by the window 
with her knitting. 
«I should know his oyes anywhere. Camp- 


bell, why do you look at me like that? | Y 
: he would stake hia life on it, The girl-wife he | better read it before you say apy more about 


Don't you believe me? . 

“If I did I should feel a great deal eacier 
about you,” confessed the doctor. ‘ We 
haven't talked much about this, for J was 
afraid of upeetting you, andalarming Lady 
Lyndon; but you are so much better now I 
should rather like to disonss it.” 

* By ail means,” eaid Basil, cheerily. “ The 
mother is safe for another two hours, and I 


| was watching him intently. 


feel qnite » giant of strength, Only there is | 


Jessy. Don't frighten her into hysterics.” 
“T am not ely enough for them!” said 

Jessy, incignantly, “and I am longing to 

hear v}.:+ you think, Basil. Do you know I 


have a throry of my own about that hatefal | 


old man, which everyone laughs at? I believe 
he wat ® woman.” 

Sir Bacil took the suggestion quite calmly. 
Evidently he had no ceuss to think any woman 
was his entmy, 
sister's esgerness. 


“Certainly, Jes#y, yon don’t think very | 
favourably of your sex; bat, my dear, it was ' 


nota woman. The hand, the one point where 


disguise had been neglected, was not & | are nearly right. 


woman’s!” 
“You are quite sure?” 


} voice sounded. 


{ 
j 
H 
| 
| Silence. I belicve that iz the true history of 
| 
| 


' his once, he will a r agai : 
And Sir Basil progressed slowly. towarda | objnet ppear again and again 


| “I want you to look back over the last few 


believe it was a eimple case of self-defence." 

** Self-defence ?” 

* Belf preservation then, if you like it better. 
What I mean is the man was some criminal 
flying from justice, and he took it into his 
head I recognised him, and meant to denounce 
him—therefore he took measures to eneure my 


the affair, Jeesy.” 

‘And then you would have nothing to 
fear?” 

“Just 60; but Dr. Campbell is shaking his 
head at us incredulously.” 

“You seem to forget, Lyndon, I saw the 
man at the janding-stage waiting for you.” 

‘That last is pure imagination, my dear 


was waiting for Basil Lyndon?” 

* No, bat——” 

“Goon. I am all atiention, and Jessy looka 
Gying with. curiosity.” 

‘* Basil,” said the girl, anxiously, “I wish 


* ¥ don’t really, Dame Trot, only the doctor 
will look on the black side.” 

“Mes. Arnold agrees with me,” retorted 
Segre in rather an injared tone. 

“ Mre.-Arnold! The plot thickens. Camp. 
bell, don’t look so disgusted 2: my frivolity. 
Just tell me what is in your mind.” 

“ T believe the man was watching for you,” 
eaid the Dootar, defiautly. “I believe he 
meant to kill you, and that, having failed in 


when you are off your guard, end repeat the 
attack until he succeeds,” 

**T must say you are cheerfal.” 

Bnt Jesay took John Campbell's part. 

“TI think the doctor is quite right,” she 
said, stonutly, ‘ Forewarned is forearmed, 
Do you know, Mrs, Arnold thought just the 
game, and she made up her mind you should 
never be allowed to see & stranger alone un’ 
you were quite well and strong again.” 

* You can think now, without any fear of 
brain fever," said Dr, Campbell, solemnly. 


years, and tell us if you ever had a quarrel 
with anyone?” 

“ Never.” 

‘* You are quite certain there ig no one in 


* Qaite certain,” bat at that instant he 
remembered Gem, and en awful explanation 
of the attempt at his death came to him. If 
Gem had married sgain believing that first 
ocremony illegal, and had since discovered it 





was binding —if she lived in fear of discovery, | 
would she not have the strongest posvible! 
reasons for desiring his death? 

She had net urged that murderous attack ; | 


- SS 

“Don’t!” cried Campbell, kindly, for, 
unlike innocent Jessy, he read between the 
lines, and knew that the “valuable” was a 
women’s heart, ‘Don't say another word, 
my dear fellow.. We quite understand, and I 
repeat my former warning, Beware of 
strangers, and never willire!y ha téte-d-téte 
with one, for i fear your darger is not over 
yet.” 

A loud knocking 3% the door, the sound of 
confused voices, and then Mrs. Arnold's little 
maid knocked st the door of the pleasant 
room, where Sir Basil lay on the sofa. 

“Tf you pleage, sir,'’—to Campbell—" it's a 
lady, and she cays she’s Miss Lyndon," 

Jessy started to her feet, 

“It can’t be Paulina!" 

Bat before she could go and see the new. 
comer had forced her way into the room. 

Dr. Campbell always felé afterwards thas it 
was ® presentiment of evil, which made him 
on from the beautiful face and graceful 
orm, 

Miss Lyndon utterly ignored hoth him and 
Sir Basil, She addressed hereelf pointedly to 
her sister. 

“You must go home.at once, Jessy. 
Barbara is ill, and I ean’’ manage sick 
children.” 

“ Babette ill?” the tears stood in Jessy’s 
eyes. “Why, Aunt Juliet never mentioned 
it in the letter we had to-day!" 

* You have not epoken to me, Paulina," 
said Sir Basil, kindly. ‘“*How altered you 
ere? Iocan hardly believe you are the little 
sister I left fiye years aga,” 

Paulina gaya:him two fingexa. 

“ Your ilinesa has been most insonvenient,” 
she observed, coldly. ‘ We have been moped 
to death. I have been notbing bot a nursery 
maid for three weeks, and——" 

Her voice died away, for Mrs, Arnold had 
comein. Never was arrival more.opportune. 
Dr, Campbell exchanged one glance with her, 
and she understeod. 

‘s Will you come into the other zreom, please, 
Miles Lyndon? Too many visitergare bad for 
Sir Basil in hie weak state.” 

Now, Paulina’s instrnctions from her lover 
were to gain Mra. Arnold's confidence at any 
cost, 80 she could not treat her as rudely as 
she had the others, She positively emiled as 
she bowed to the nurse, and said, — 

‘Certainly. My sister had hetter come too, 
as she must return to Sussex to-night.” 

Dr. Campbell quietly followed Jessy into 
the passage, and remarked, carelessly,— 

© Of course you will not think of leaving 
until your mother returns? I am positive 
she will not allow you to start to-day, as you 
could not reach the Hall befors duek.”’ 

“There is a telegram for your mother," 
said Mrs, Arnold, pleasantly. ‘' Indeed, it is 
meant for you equally, cso I think you had 


had loved so fondly would not have eought bis ' going home,” 


life, but the man who had married her might | 


Lady Hiton waa not qnite #0 ensily deceived 


have done co, If Gem had forgotten and for-|as her niece bad fancied. The moment she 
' pnken him for another, would not that other | reached the Heli snd heard of Paulina’s de- 
have the strongest possible cause to object to | parture, ehe felts tolerably sure anxiety for 


his return to England? 


i Babette was not the real cause; and when the 


* You have found the cline,” said Jesey, who ' old gardener, plucking up coursge, whispered 


in your face!” 
“1 think so.” 
‘Campbell, you must judge, 


| Eoan only speak vaguely, but you will be able 


He even smiled at his little | 


| to picce ont the story for yourself, It is inmy 


' most on earth. Would not that mau scek my 
life, since only my death would ensure his 
possesrion of is?” 

“Tg it diamonds?” asked Jessy, eagerly. 
* Oat there did you find some valueble stones, 
and entrust them tc a friend to bring home to 

England for you?” 

“Not quite, little sister,” he spoke to Jessy, 
! but his eyes songht Campbell's face, “ but you 
When I went abroad I left 
my greatest valuable behind me, I¢ was not 
a diamond, but to me it was as precious, I 


* Perfectly, Dame Trot,” this was his pet ‘ came home to reclaim it, and——” 


Oh! how sad and weary his | 





“It is written | that Mies Lyndon and the tutor often met 


after dark, and walked together in the grounds, 
a nameless fear took possession cf ber, and 
she telegraphed to her sister with quite a 
reckless expenditure of words, thovgh the 
new scheme had come in, and each one cost 


power to deprive a man of what ha values | a halfpenny. 


“Julies Elton to Lady or Misa Jessy 
Lyndon.” That in itself was a masterly 
device, since it ensured the telegram not being 
opened by Paulina, as Jessy and her mother 
were sure not to be ous together, 

‘* Babette has only slight cold, I have taken 
her and all the others to the Park till you 
return. No need for anxiety; have written 
fully.” 

When Lady Lyndon came in she wag more 
annoyed than Paulina bad ever ecen 

“If Babette was really ill, you | not 





$> have lefther. You bave given your aunts 
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great deal of avxiety, and cast another person 
on Mrs, Arnold's ko-pitatity when the cottage 
is overfail already.” 

“ Send that young man away then! Bazil 
doca not lock ill enongh to want % mate 
purses.” 

“Panling, are you mad? Dr. Camphell ia 
a vhytioian, and a personal friend of oara!” 


“Oh! Then, I suppose, hs won’s send ina | 


pill? I should think, if he did, it would baa 
heavy one, as he eeeme to live hero!” 

Poor Lads Lyndon felt bewildered that a 
child of hera should epeak eo stracgely ! 

‘People don’s think of money when those 
they love are ab the point of death!” she said, 
gravely, “I can't understand you ai all, 
Pa nlina.” 

“ Yon don’’ care for me,” eaid her danghter, 
fyveifally. “I believe, mamma, that is the 
synth of it, Anyone else would ba pleaser to 
ree me, and glad to exchange my company for 
that chit, Jessy’s.’’ 

“ You know I can’ send Jessy homie alone,” 
raid Lady Lyndoo, much treabled and per- 
piexed. ‘Sheis utterly unused to travelling. 


Besides, I-don's. think you oonld take her | 
I shall do nothing tili I | 
' but the cloud on the dootor's brow did not 


place with Basil. 
hear from your Acut Jalies,”’ 

Bat when Lady Elion’a promised latter 
attived is rather added to her sisters 
anxieties, 


servants, 


She could not remonetrate with the tutor, 


sings she shrank from bringing her niece's 
name into the disoussion; therefore, Mr. 
Arnison must fnifil his engegement af the 
Park, and it only ended on tha twentieth of 
September. Till then, abe urged hor sister to 
keep Paulina under her own eye. 

She had taken all the younger children to 
Elion, and would keep them till their mother’s 
return; bat she shrank from inviting either 
of the elder girla while Philip Arnison waa in 
Rusgssx, 

Lsdy Lyndon told her. perplexities to Mra. 
Arnold, 
not lise to send Paulina back to utter loneli- 
ness. She much regretted ber inopportune 
atrive!, but as she was at Glenfriary could 
she piay ? 

Margsret Arnold hesitated, 

“I don’t think Miss Lyndon a good nurse, 
my lady. Iam sure if she is in this cottage 


she must be kept away from Sir Basil, Even 
yesterday ehe seemed to agiiate him,” 
“She shall never enter his room, Indeed, 


Mrs, Arnold, I grieve to trouble you, but she 
is 80 young I can’t send ker to an hotel or 
boarding: house slone.” 

‘‘And I would not ask you to,” said the 
nurse, kindly, ‘' Miss Lyndon shall have the 
little dreseing-room beyond Sir Basil's 
chamber. It is very small, but it has a 
separate entrance. If we look the dcor be- 
tween, the rooms will be quite distinct.” 

So it was arranged. Paulina expressed 
neither approval nor objections, She seemed 
etrangely indifferent to all that went on 
&round her, 

Her mother feared the attachment to Mr. 
Arnizon had gone farther than she thought, 


Jessy was openly indignant with her sister | 


for being “ like a statue,” 


Sir Basil, in spite of her. coldness, showed a | 
marked partiality for the beautifal girl, while | 


De. Campbell and Mrs, Arnold frankiy con- 
fessed to each cther they “could nob make 
her out,” 

“She is desperately unhappy, or she haa 
Bome secret illnese, I don’s know which,” 


said the nurse, gravely, tc John Campbell the | 


third night after Paulina’s arrival. “She ia 
always very polite to me, more so far than 
she is to her own people, Bat I can’t take to 
her as I did to Mise Jessy.” 


simply, ‘and why this young lady. should 
treat ber like that I can’é unders I pity 
Lady Lyndon for having such a daughter.” 


handa oold and stiff, his whole form 











Lady Lyndon's dream that Jack Campbell 


might banich Mr, Arnison’s imave from} 


From which it will be understood that} fact of hig attachment 


to Misa Lyndon must 
/ come ont, 
Is seemed to poor Lady Elion she casi & 


Paniina’s memory wea not likely to be tal-| lor on her sister's child if she les the world 


filled. 


No one 588 vp with Sit Basil now. Some. 


one always visited him the last thing at nighs, 
ead Mrs. Arnold wens into his room #a soon: 


ai sha left her own —ueualiy abous six in th9 
morning, 
Bat the day after her conrerzation with 


| Dr. Campbell sho was later than her wont, 
| anf it wae slmoas seven belcie + 
} patient. 


28 Baw 


Hoe was lying in bed, hia eyelida ol 





lesa, 

Sbe believed at first he had fainted, bat 
when she minutes passed aud the swoon did 
not yield to the usnal remedies eha was 
thoroughly alarmed, and went to call Jack 
Campbell, 

He gave ono glance ai Basil, and then 
poured a cordial between the tightly-clenohed 
teeth ; 
Bligh’ sign of reviving lifs. 

in half-sn-hour he seemed as well as usual, 


v5 


relax; and when Lady Lyndon came in he 
Jefs the invalid in her handa, and toid Mar- 


| gares he wished to speak to hor downstaira, 

The Countess wrote frankly that Psnlixa | 
aud Mir. Arnison bad indulged in clandestine | 
meetings, which had been discovered by the | 


‘* Yon will not Ieave Sir Basil a moment?” 
he warned Lady Lyndon, “And do not 
admit a creature. After such an attack ho 
needs absolute quiet.” 

Sirangely impressed, Mrs, Arnold followed 
him downstaize, Their eyes met. Something 
in his anddsnly enlightened her, and ehe oried 
eagerly,— 

“* You don’t mesn that ib was poison?” 

‘Just that—and administered by a novioe. 
He will get over is this time, but a very little 
more would have been fatal.” 

Her esa breathed the question, — 

‘ Who did it?” 

‘Dont ask me. T could ouly answer from 
suspicions, and we ought to have facts before 


| we spesk,’’ 
Her house was empty, snd ehe did | 


*Do you think” —oh! how her voice 


' trembled— that that man is ia the neigh- 


bourhood, and haa stolen into the house ?”’ 

“ Oould a stranger get into she house with- 
out your knowing?” 

‘* [ suppose if he came early enough to get 
upstairs before we were abont he couid turn 
the handle of the front.docr and walk in?”’ 

Campbell shook hia head. 

“T don’t believe anyones would run such a 
risk,” 

Bub.—."* 

 Woll?” 

‘Tf not, is must be someone in the house 
and you and I are the only strangers here.” 

Campbell smiled cheerfully. 

‘* No one will suspect us, dear Mrs. Arnoid. 
We have not narged him back from the gates 
of Death to poison him, Iimplore you kexp 
this wretched business from Lady Lyndon. 
14 would be torture to her,” 

‘Then you think——" 


He answered nothing, but she knew the’ 


fame idea was in both their minds—that the 
oniprit was beautifal, fascinating Paviina 
Lyndon ! 





CHAPTER Xil, 

Wauen Lady Elton discovered that Mr. Arni- 
son had bean nzeeting her niece clandestirely 
her anger knew no bounds; and her fires im- 
pulee was to go straight home and demand hia 
immediate dismiseal, knowing perfectiy well 
thet though the Earl liked him as his boys’ 


; suspect that 


another moment, and there waa a! 


Pavlina had pstolen ont aicne 
: Bight alter night to meet ber lover. 

Tvs other motive for silence waa yet mora 
urgent. With Mr. Arnizon at the Park, and 
Panlina with her mother, the romonca could 
proceed no further for the prc 
eons Away in diegrace, wha’ wes 
the tutor from putting mp at some 
Garby, ead prosecuting his ent, 
Lyndon was busy norsing hor stenzor 








laring Paulina up th London, and porsnacing 
| her to consent 60 a private marrige? 

No; so long ag Mr. Arnieon waa at the 
Park at least Paulina was sate; ardso, though 
is went eorely sgaingt the grain 1 her, sue 
Countess kep’s the secret of hi iscdoings, 
aud $ried her bea’ to &! nosbi her cig 
pleasure when ene waetin his comoany 

Life seems troubled to Lacy Elton at 
this ticaa, for tha mysterions ciaappsar 
of her papers she bed received from the 


joneekesper was etil! unexolained 

Tae day of Sasan’s fnneral Lad 
herseit ap in her beudoir, and mede a caret 
rouga every drawer cf ber cabinet 
iu vain. Taere was votthe slightes? 
papers ; and bus for the fact that her sits! y 
Nos! had ceolared he caw her pnt thera in the 
Grawer, poor Lady Eiton would bave sriad te 
believe the whole affair vag an ballucination of 
her own braia. 

Ths old servant was baried is the village 
churchyard, and the Karl bimseli attended 
her funeral. 

i Ssndere, who bad been her kind and oareful 
| nurse, knew xoore of ber than any other nel 
‘gon, but even she had been little ia Susan’e 
confidences, 


Elton she 


PERTON FF 





sign Of BL 
be 





{ J never heard her encak of any relations 
: of Iate years, my Jady,”’ erid the maid, when 
'qnestioned. “She had soma consing out 


Brixton way, but they emigrated soma years 
ago; for I rexvaenber her saying they might a8 
well be dead sa go out tothe antipodes. To 
tiie beet of my belief there was no one sine 
belongirg to her,” 
| Lacy Elson appealed to her bashand, She 
‘had found Sasan in possession of the keys 
when che came home a bride, but it was pos 
sible bs knew something of the old womsn’s 
antcoedents. 

The Earl shook bis head, 

** My mother picked hor cp when she war 
at the seaside. There were two young women; 
cousing or sisters, I forget which, and she 
| took @ fancy to the elder. I don't know what 
beoame of the other, and I sm quite sure 
'Mre. Smith hed no mere relations. She waz 
‘an orphan, and that ia moore than forty yeare 





fago!l” 

Lady Elton sighed. 

6) What's the mosior?” dernnyzed the Kari 
*t Barely the poor thing's few posressions don't 
trouble yon? Jastpnt thera ins big tr: a 
‘keep tham till you hear froma ths co t 
the des his in the prneare ahe 2 ¢ ree it and 
write,” 
i But thonch the death of  Sa-an Rmith, for 
‘forty years’ cervans and friend in the family 


'of Lord Elton,” was driv chronicled, no one 
lever wrote te inquire partion!erg, 

1 The Countess hergelt looked cvor the smalt 
i property of the Iate honsekeeper, bat thore 
! wag nothing to throw any light on her death 
! hed confidenne, 


| A post +ffice savings’. book, an album 
' half e-dozan portraits, avid 
‘and, perhsps half.a dozen 
‘papers, thag was oll Snean had left bohind 


ty of one familv 
Methonrne neva 


tutor, he would certainly object to him as a! ‘er, 


prospective nepbew, and therefore be on her | 


pide, 
Only two thoughts held her back. It was 


| impossible to dismise Philip Arnison withous 
‘* Jessy ia worth a dozen of her,” said Jack, | 


some reagon. E 
The guests as the Park, who had noticed 
their host's partiality for him, would certainly 


“Her mind must have heen wandering, 
desided Lacy Elten. “ What conid there be in 


i her past tohaveisjored Basil? What wonld 
i that wretched loat oacket have told him that 
the world have cared to know, 
‘the fanoy of a delirious brain ? 

H fof him as a child, and she wanted to eee him 
| be curious at his abrupt departure, aud the ‘sgaip, and go she brooded over if until she 


It was just 
Shs was fond 
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imagined she had something important to tell 
him.” 

Thus my lady strove to dismiss the subject, 
though if must be confessed there were times 
when it haunted her thoughts moat unplea- 
santly. 

The presence of her little nieces gave her 
very little time for melancholy musings. They 
were all bright, lively children, and the 
Countess soon discovered that they were not 
particularly attached to their eldest sister, and 
that the two school-girls, Blanche and 
Florence, quite suspected her liking for Mr. 
Arnison. 

“(It began ever ao long ago,"’ Fioss told her 
aunt, simply, ‘‘ while we were at Tours, Mr. 
Arnison used to be always coming to see as, 
and he alwajs called Paulina ‘ Princess,’ 
Then when we osme to England she seemed 
quite lost und mopy, till he appeared one day, 
and then she got cheerfal —_. 

Lady Elton smiled. Evidently in the eyes 
of the little girls being engaged was a great 
‘cause for cheerfulness. 

** You must never talk of this again,’ she 
said, gravely. ‘‘I am sure your mother 
woald not like you to eay each things.” 

** Mother does not like Mr. Arnison,” said 
Blanche, eyes “but Paulina says that 
is beosuse she is old-fashioned and prejudiced. 
Panlios says people are much nicer when they 
don't go about boring everyone with their 
family history.” 

Lady Elton was rather amused at this nsize 
description of her niece's feelings. She was 
very anxions for news from Glenfriars. She 
feared Paulina’s inflaence with ber mother 
was unlimited, and would not have been eur- 
fe had she talked Lady Lyndon over into 

lieving Mr. Arnison an ideal son-in-law. 

For that gentleman himself Lady Elton wae 
beginning to entertain a marked aversion, 
Why did he confide to her Lord Chesney's 
desire that he shouid marry the heiress of The 
Towers, when all the while he was in love 
with Paolina ? 

Why did he entertain her with his whole 
family pedigree, so much of it, at least, as 
proved his relationship to the Chesneys, when 
she took not the least iateress in the subject ? 
while her sister's one complaint againes him 
had been that he never mentioned bis rela- 
tions ? 

A surprise was in store for her. Paulina 
had only lefa the Hall shres days when, retarn- 
ing from a long drive, the Countess came on 
her husband with a very perturbed face, 

© Really, Jaliet, if you fill she house with 
oaher pecple’s children you might keep them 
in order. Here's your boy lost a valuable 
tutor through those monkeys |” 

* What oan you mean?” 

When she heard she by no means blamed 
the girla so much as Lord Elton expected. It 
seemed they had written joint letter to their 
mother, and left is on the ball table while 
they went to ask their aunt for a atamp. 

Tae Countess being out they bunted throvgh 
the reception rooms in vain, and when they 
came back disconeolately to the hall they 
fonud Mr, Arnigon with their letter in his 
banda. 

Tae tutor’s version was that the wind had 
thrown 10 oa the ground, and he picked it up 
thinking it would get dnaty; bai bosb girls 
protested he had read id. 

Fiorence ceclared she saw him fasterving 
the flap of the envelope. Bianche, wishous 
enc oraing this charge, misintained that the 
envelope had cerssiniy been opened. 

Toe Karl appeared suddenly on the scene, 
and both parties appealed to him. He took 
the tutor's side, and ordered the children to 
spologise, which they both refaaed to do. 

“I am sure that he has read it,” said 
Ficss, defiantly. ‘‘He turned red when we 
asked him!" 

Woaerenpon Philip Arnison deo'ared bs had 
bsen inaulted, and would Jeave EKiton Park. 
Not all the Earl's persuasions coald tarn him 
from hia purpose, and he had scinally Jefs the 

house before Lady Elson arrived, 





It was in vain that she tried to reprove the 
children ; both felt a suspicion she sympathised 
with them. 

“You know, aunty,” maintained Floss, 
stoutly, ‘he had a reason for wanting to read 
my letter, and I am sure he did |” 

The Earl looked amused. His first anger 
over he could see the ludicrous side of the 


air, 

** You conceited child !"’ he exclaimed, piach- 
ing her playfolly. ‘‘ Peay, why :hoalda clever, 
grown upn miike Mr, Arnis‘n want to read 
your letter?” 

“He isn’t very much grown-up,” said Floss. 


ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 


—— 


CHAPTER :X. 


Alas! the breast that inly bleeds 
Hath naught te care from outward blow ! 
—Byron. 
I ve seen and heard 
Enough, beyond suspicion s pale distrusts, 
To damn me with the knowledge of my fate. 
—Be:kingham, 





*‘ Norse says he ll never make a fire man, Of 
course he wanted fo read my letter because 
he was afraid I :hould tell mamma.” 

‘- Tell her what?” demanded the Earl, 

And then it came out. Phil’p Arnison, ; 
perhaps, fesring his own writing was known, 
to Lady Lyndon, bad tried ‘o brite the two, 
litsle eis ers to write to Paaline, and enclose 
& note from himself. | 

He tad offered Floss a bright new floria , 
and Blanche a tox of chocolate creams, both 
of which bad been indignantly refused. 

‘And when was this?” 

“ Last night. Don't you believe now, Uncle 
Elon, he cpened our lester?” 

“I confess it looks like it,” said the peor to. 
his wife. ‘“ What an idiot a man makes of, 
himself when he is in love.” i 

“T don't think it was a love-letter,” said 
Flo, seriously. ‘It didn't lc ok like one,” 

“Do you mean ycu read it?” ; 

"T pat itin my ket,’ returned the cbi'd, | 
‘‘T was cross, and I wan‘ed to pay bim ont. , 
I don’t mind showing it to you, Uncle’ 
Eltcn.” 

“I think your sunt will understand it 
better,’” replied the peer, ‘‘ Love lottera are 
not much in my line ” 

Bat when Lacy Elton looked at tre rauch- 
craompled sheet she quite agreed with Foss 
that :t did not soand much lke a love-letter. | 
She read it twice throvgh, feeling more and 
more bewildered. 

“If the fortune is to be saved it must be 
saved quickly. If you caunot manage M. A, | 
let mo know, and I will try another method. 
Surely after all your protestations you are not 
turning faint hearted? The secret is there, 
and you oan find it out if you only try.” 

* He must be mad!” said Lord Elton, , 
looking over his wife's shoulder, ‘or else this | 
letter was not iniended for Paulina at all.” 

‘It was meant for her,” deolared F’oaa. 
“Tt was in ao little white envelope small 
enough to go inside mine, and sealed wish biue | 
wex. Mr. Arnison was farioas when I, 
wouldn't give it back, and called me a mean ' 
thief! I don’t think I shoald tave read it only 
when we saw him with our letter, Blanche and 
I thought he ought to be punished.” 

* You can go, children,” said the Earl, with 
® meaning glance at his wife. ‘My cear,” 
te added, when the little girls were ous of 
hearing, ‘I sm thankful we have no daugh. 
ters if they would have been as troublesome 
as Pavlina.” 

* Then you think——”’ 

‘*] shink Arniaon is a scov: deel, and thai 
those little maids have done us a@ service in 
getting rid of bia." 

Bus how great a ecoundrel, how thorough- 
paced @ decei:e*, the Harlot Elton nevere ven 


euspected, 
{To be continued.) 








Is New Zealand they have “ travelling 
banks.”’ A cierk representing the bank travels 
up and down a railway line for the traneaction 
of the business of the bank with those who 
cannot come into the city, Laden with a bag 
or tronk containing his supply of cash, and 
provided with adequate precautions against 
rcbbery, the clerk makes the compartment 
his headquarters, and changes cheques or 
takes deposits at the stations where the train 
stops. 





Mastze Agraur —. his hand confidingly 
into that of Lord Waldemere's, who conld 
have crushed it had he so chosen. Bat there 
was something in the trust and sym y of 
the noble little fellow that appealed to hia 
lordship’s heart, and he could as soon have 
harmed an innocent dove as that equally in- 
nocent child. 

Arthur repeated his invitation to the 
Marquis to enter the cottage, and the latter 
accepted it, muttering,— 

‘* There'll be no one there who knows me, of 
course, and I may learn more about this boy 


' and his parents. Yes, I’ll enter the cotiags! ’’ 


Aa they approached it, a young yet matronly 
woman came out upon the steps of the porob, 
looking over the lawn with an anxious glance, 
which changed to one of terror and dismay as 
it encountered Arthur and his en cage 

“ For Heaven's sake! "’ she ejaculated, sink- 
ing upon the bench at one side of the portico. 
‘* What does this mean ? oh, what I do? 
What shall I do?” 

She wrung her hands piteously, and then 
sprang up, exclaiming — 

‘Master Arthur! Oome here quick ! ob, 
hasten !"” 

The lad sprang forward, wondering at her 
evident alarm, and she csught his arm, cry. 
iog.— 

‘* Ran into your room, Master Arthur, snd 
look the door! Oh! if your mother were only 
here! Do go in. This gentleman is your 
enemy——” 

‘My enemy ?” repeated the boy, gravely, re- 
garding the Marquis earnestly. “ You must 
be mistaken, nurse. Who should hate me ? 
But if he is my enemy, I can defend myself,” 
and he doubled his hand into what he deemed 
an awe-inspiring fist. 

**Go into your room, I beg of you, Master 
Arthur,” pleaded the woman. “For your 
mother’s sake——”" 

Moved by her great distress, and the last 
argument she had ured, the boy bowed 
quietly and passed into the house. 

It was evident that a plea made to him in 
hia mother’s name was irresistible. 

Daring this colloquy, the Marquis had 
looked at the woman with growing recognition, 
and he now said, sneeringly,— 

“I believe I bave the pleasure of addressing 
Misa Wycherly's former maid. Is it not 
80?” 


The woman hesitated, apparently tempted 
to deny the fact, and then she answered,— 

“ You are right, my lord!" 

‘‘It is quite a surprise to find you here, 
Mary,” pursued his lordship, with pretended 
carelessness, ‘‘I am visiting at Wycherly 
Castle, and, while riding this morning, dis- 
covered that I had lost my way. Does this 
lane connect with the lower road ?" 

‘* It does, my lord,’’ replied Mary, in tones 
of relict. 

She arose, but the Ma: quis made no move- 
ment towards departing. Looking around 
him curiously, he said,— 

‘You have a very pleasant home here, 
Mary. You mast have married well to have 
become the mistress of such a gem of a cot- 
tage |’ 

The woman’s face became flashed, and she 
looked anxious, but replied, with assumed 
volubility,— 

* Yes, my lord, I made a very good mar- 
riage, considering that I was only a lady’s 
maid, I married Jobn Perkins, the village 
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echoolmaster. He iea farmer ncw, and bas 
been since our marriage !"’ t 

“ Then thie place of yours belongs io Mies 
Wycherly?”’ 

Mary assented. 

“Miss Wycherly must have been greatly 
attached to you,” observed Lord Waldemere, 
watching the embarrassed looks of the farmer's 
wife. ‘ She fitted up the cottage for you with 
those handsome windows and costly curtains, 
and with these picturesque porches, did che 
noi?" 

The woman answered reluctantly in the 
affirmative. 

“IT thought so. You are happy in having 
the friendship of such a benevolent lady,”’ said 
the Marqnis, sarcastically. ‘‘ Are those chil- 
dren yours?” 

Mary looked fondly upon the little group on 
the lawn, playing with their new presents, 
and answered it the affirmative. 

‘‘ And the boy who conducted me hither, is 
he yours?” inquired his lordship, observing 
her keenly. 

“Yes, yes, my lord,” was the eager reply. 

"Indeed! He does not resemble in the 
least those apple-faced children yonder! Your 
children are rosy, sturdy littie creatures, _—r 
quite worthy of your maternal pride, but this 
eldest boy looke like a young prince" 

“Bat he is mine, my lord, my own! " oried 
Mary, vehemently. 

“Indeed! Yet you call him ‘Master 
Arthor,’ and expreesed a wish that his mother 
were here 2?” 

Poor Mary was quite overwhelmed at this 
reminder, and took refuge in a burst of tears. 

** You need not grieve, Mary, because I have 
diecovered the truth,’ said the Marquis, 
unmoved by her grief. ‘I know who the boy 

‘is, and who bis parents arc—— 

* You do!” 

“I do! His parents left here but a few 
‘minutes since;"’ and his Jordship’s tones 
became so stern that the farmer's wife shrank 
before him in deadly fear. ‘‘He bears his 
‘mother’s face and his father’s name. Heaven 
_gtant that he may not curse them both when 
‘he grows older—even as I curse them now!" 

He moved abruptly away, while Mary 
retreated to the cottage to give way to the grief 
‘that possessed her, and to assure herself that 
her young nursling was safe in his room. 

The Marquis paueed under the bay. window, 
the curtains of which were flattering in the 
gevtle breeze, and glanced into the rcom it 
lighted. 


1s was a pretty little drawing room, tenanted 
only by the boy Arthar, who, half reclining 
upon & sofa, with his cheek nestling in one 
palm, was looking over one of his books, yet 
with a strange, abstracted expression that 
showed hie thoughts were wandering. 

The room evidently aoe exclusively to 
him, the table being ed with boyish 
trinkets, the mante) piece bearing a large-sized 
and perfectly formed model of a steamship, 
and a little bookcase in the corner being well 
filled with books that boys love, 

The furnitnre would not have been out of 
— at the Castle, and through a half-open 

oor the Marqnis caught sight of a pretty, 
white-draped bedroom. 

“She likes to surround her child with 
pleasant objects to look upon! ” thought his 
er bitterly. ‘ His prison is a gilded 

ne |’ 

He scanned the pictures on the white- 
papered walls and observed two companion 
portraits over the mantelpiece. 

re were the portraits of Miss Wycherly 
and Richard Layne. 
is ae recognised them the Marquis groaned 

ond. 

Arthur heard that expression of anguish 
and looked up, encountering the gaze of that 
ae. ieee Dee ~ nie mtnsow, 

ns ein ghtened he spprosched 
the Marquis quietly, threw cpen the wialow 
still farther, and demanded,— 

* Are you my enemy, as my nurse ssys td 


tressed, then, without a word, be bent forward 
and kissed his lordship’s bearded lips. : 

With that innocent caress burning bis 
month, the Marquis turned from the spot and 
hasteced to the nook where he had left his 
horse. 

The next moment he had mounted and was 
dashing down ‘he lane at « furious pace. 

Near the end of the secluded avenue he met 
& farmer-looking mam. whom he conjectured 
to be John Perkins himesit, from his look of 
anxiety and surprise at secing @ stranger so 
near the hidden cottage ; but h.8 lordship rode 
swiftly past him, turned into the “astle road, 
and proceeded eastward, 3 

“I am tempted to go away from this 

lace,” he muttered, when the tumult of i‘2 

eelings had somewhat subsided. ‘ Yet what 
should I gain by such a step? I soarcely 
Siffered less in my Welsh hermitage than [ 
have suffered here—iill this morning! This 
last revelation has almcat wrecked my reason. 
It was an awfol blow, all the worse for being 
unsuspected! Would that I could wring 
Alethea Wycherly's heart as she wrung mine ! 
Would that I could wreak upon her and him 
all the hatred that has been gathering in my 
heart during these miserable years of my 
wreoked life! Would that I could wreak upon 
them both the vengeance, the bitterneer, the 
loatbing that fills my soul!” 

A 'urid gleam shot through bis stormy eyes, 
and bis lips compressed themselves in a hard, 
merciless expression. 

‘I will stay,’ be resumed— stay to make 
tham both enffcr as they deserve. They shall 
learn that aa avenging Nemesia ia no poetical 
fable, but a stern and awfal reality !”’ 

He set his lips still more firmly together, 
and rode on in silence. 

The towers of the Castle, which had been 
visible to him since entering the lower road, 
soon arose before him at @ brief diatance in 
their majesty, and be did not speak again, 
even to his faithfal steed, until he had reached 
the great gates, up the avenue, and alighted 
upon the portico, 

A groom was in waiting to take charge of 
the steed, and Lord Waldemere proceeded to 
his own apartment, in which he secluded 
himeelf for several houra. 

When he emerged from it, making his way 
to the drawing-room, he found that the 
younger guests, with Lady Leopolde, were 
= to ride, that Mrs. Braithwaite had retired 
or @ siesta, and that Miss Wycherly was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Tois state of affairs suited his mood better 
than to engage in social intercourse, and he 
wandered abont, finally taking refage io the 
library, where some ancient romantic volumes 
engaged his attention. 

He had been thus occupied but a brief period, 
when he heard the sound of horses’ hoofs on 
the gravelled avenue, and locked from the 
window in the expectation of witneseing the 
return of the riders. 

Instead of a gay group, he beheld the same 
farmer looking man he had encountered near 
the hidden cottage. and he smiled as he 
realised that Mary Perkins had probably eent 
bim to Miss Wycherly with fall details of his 
lordship’s recent visit and interview with her, 
Half-an-hour sfterwards the man rode 
away again, and he had scarcely entered the 
road before the party of ri¢ers arrived. 

Lord Waldemere watched the group idly for 
a few moments, and then dashed aside hia 
book, and began walking the floor in an 
impetuous way peculiar to himeelf. 

He was thus engaged when the library door 
opened, and Miss Wycherly, msguificently 
arrayed, swept into the apartment. 

She had never looked more cold snd 
haughty, and, although she started slightly at 
meeting Lord Waldemere there, there was not 
the faintest flash upon her cheek, not the 
slightest confusion or consciousness in her 
manner, 

Never more than at that moment had she 


The little fellow lcoked pezzied and Cis 


“ Excuse me, my lord," she eaid, in ker 
even, icy tones; ‘I did not know your lard. 
ship was here, or I would not have cistaried 
you!” 

She passed him, going up to the shelves on 
the opposite wall, from the stores of boots 
upon which she selected the one of which ashe 
was in quest, 

*- Nothing that sou oan do, Miss Wyscher'y, 
has power to disturb," responded the Mar ju1s. 

Mfes Wycherly replied only by arching ber 
perfect brows, and turning to quit the epart- 
ment, 

‘* Do not be in such haste, madam,” sait 
his lordship, intercepting her course, * Ts 
look at ycu now, and every day, one woud 
not think that under all that ice you carry « 
beart, With the rest of the world, I have 
always believed you heartless—always till 
now!” 

“Then your opinion has changed, my 
lord?” 

“Tt has. I now believe that you have @ 
heart that may be wrung, as mine has been. 
Mr. Perkins has been here ?”’ 

“Yes,” was the composed answer. ‘ He 
married one of my personal attendants, to 
whom I was much attached, and I have let 
tbem a small farm which belongs tome. He 
comes not unfrequently to the Osestle for 
advice and assistance, for Mary, although as 
old as Iam, has great reverence for my ja?g- 
ment, particularly in affairs concerning the 
children. I daresay you noticed the little 
2 lord. The girl is called Alethea, or 

y ” 


“Ally!’? murmured the Marquis, with 
quivering lips. 

“Yes. That is the pet name I used to bear, 
@8 you may remember,” said Mias AF gene ’ 
as coldly as before, ‘‘I am the child's ook: 
mother.” 

“Perhaps you can tell me the boye' 
names ?’”’ 

‘Certainly. Richard and Johnny—— 

“ And Arthur!" 

‘Yes, Arthur. He is the eldest!" 

“Bot Mary Perkins is not his mother, 
Alethea Wycherly! Do you suppoze I coald 
lock upon that lad and not trace your features 
in tis face? Do you suppose I do not know 
that he is your child, yours and Richurd 
Layne's?” 

Miss Wycherly paled slightly, but made no 
response. 

‘** You do not deny it! You are wise enough 
to see that a denial would not avail you in the 
least, I have seen young Arthur Layne, and 
I say with you,” and his lordship’s tones grew 
sneering, “ that itis a pity that you cannot 
own him to the world as your son!” 

Miss Wycherly s and grew still more 
pale, a strangely weary expression gathering 
about her closely shut lips, but her eyes 
assumed a defiant look. 

‘‘Mr. Perkins has probably informed you 
that I spoke unguardedly to his wife about 
your son; nevertheless, these creatares of 
yours will fally understand the child’s p-- 
rentage, and she made no attempt to deny my 
assertion. There is one thing Mr, Perkins did 
not tell you, Miss Wyoherly, and that ia, thu 
I was an observer and listener to the entire 
scene between youreelf and your boy!"’ 

* So the Marquis of Waldemere hag taken 
up the fitting ocovpation of spy and eaves- 
dropper !”’ said the lady, scornfally. 

“I do not care to jastify myself in your 
sight, Miss Wycherly, yet I will say that I 
came upon that cottage by accident, and with. 
out any previous knowledge of it. When [ 
rode, I went in an opposite direction to that 
taken by you and your friend. I returned by 
way of the narrow lane upon which the hidden 
cottage is situated, and stopped to inquire my 
way. Before I had time to emerge from the 
shadow of the trees you came out from the 
cottage, where you had been holding an inter- 
view with Layne, and called your son by ne 
father's name. I witnessed the scene that 








** Yes—no—lI don’t know!’ 


merited the name of “iceberg.” 
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gurprised ai your effection for.your son ag I 
was by the existences of that son!” 

“I do not recognise any right of yours, my 
lord, in thus adéreseing me,” returned the 
lady, baughti'y. “ What is it to you whether 
that boy whom you eaw this morning ie mine 
or not?” "i 

“Nothing—saye that I loved you once! 
Notbing—save that 1 hate you now, and will 
‘wring your heart as you have wrung mine! ' 

A look of sudden alarm flattered Mies 
Wycherly’s face, as if she apprehended harm 
to Artbur; bat it quickly disappeared, as she 
said, — 

“ You cannot wring my heart. In one thing 
only, my lord, I am vulnerable, and I know 
you cannot iojare Arthur. Even you would 
not have the heart to touch one hair of that 








boy’s head—even you oonld not be cruel 
enough to bring one tear to his innocent 
ea 1 ” 

**Conld I not—when that one tear of his 
would cause you a thonrand pangs, a thousand 
tears 2?" oried hia lord-bhip, savagely. 

A look of resoclaticn gathered in Miss 
Alethea’s countenance, and it was her only 
reply. 

F Tell me, Alethea Wyoherly, are you the 
wife of Richard Layne? If you have entered 
into a secret marriage with him I may be 
tempted to go away and leave you alone. Tell 
me the troth !” 

“I deoline to be oatechised by your lordship. 
As well might Sir Wilton Werner presume 
upon hia attentions to me to search my heart 
for ita hidden secrets. Oar relations, henos- 
forth, my lord, will be restricted to the 
simples: salutations. If yon had a single 
spark of manhood you would not obtrade 

pregence here another hour, If I hada 

her, or other proieotor, you know you 

wonld not venture to remain here a single 
minute! "’ 

“ Conld yon not call upon Mr. Layne to put 
me out?" inquired the Marqais, ironically. 
‘Or would the proceeding canse too much 
scandal to be tolerated by your guests?” 

Miss Wycherly made no reply, but swept 
haughtily from the room, 

hen he found himeelf alone Lord Walde- 

mere’s mocking look fled, and he Iccked the 

door, and flang himself upon a couch, sobbing 

— in an abandonment of awfal 
ie 





CHAPTER xX, 


Jealousy, said’st thon? I disdain it :—no— 

Distrust is poor, and a misplac'd suspicion 

Invites, and justifies the falsehood feared. 
—Hill's Zara, 


Even sfter the scene he had witnessed in 
the fountain glade, Basil Montmanr had not 
been able to doubt the lady of his love, or her 
truth and fidelity to him. But be had been 
atrangely troubled, nevertheless. The moon- 
light that bad lighted up her featurea turned 
her glittering golden hair to an enciroling 
halo, and revealed co perfectly her slender 
form, had convinced him that it was Lad 
Leopolde herself whom he had seen at Lord 
Templecombe’s side, whose lips he had seen 

upon his lordship’s brow, 

“Why sbould I bo troubled?” he asked 
himself, uneacily, aa he gazed upon the glade 
from which they had vaniebed. ‘ Leopolde 
and Vane are cousins, and she has always 
regarded him ss a brother. Perhaps she ia 
with him now to tell him of her engagement 
to me, and her kiss was but an expression 
sisterly sympathy.” 

Not entirely eatiefied with this ingenious 
explanation, yet fanoying himeelf so, Basil 
quitted the marble urn against which he had 
leaned, and walked abont the garden for a 
long time, absorbed in his thoughts, 

When at length he returned to the Castle 
drawing-room, he was surprised to find Lady 
Leopolde the life of the company, and with 
nothing in her manner to show that she had 
lett the dvelling at all during the evening, 


He noticed that she wore on her breast & 
epray of freskly gathered hot-house flowers, 
and that a coarlet flower trailed on her snowy | 
neck frora the glittering masses of her hair. 

Lord Tempiecombe was not present at the 
moment of Basil's entrance, but he soon m* P 
his appearance, with the marks of - 
agitation still lingericg apon hie fes* ‘Qin, Te 
was unusually quiet during the ~ neuth : et 
hia bearing towards Lady I- “lie rad y ot 
that of a suitor who bas * oeed sidestece 
and been rejected. <f0p 8 


Ph La = pa tore eaesidnous in his 


> . ¥ely consic than on that 
evening, bat h’ Here: A was eubdued, and he 
frequently started on being addressed, as if 
his tho” hts had wandered far from the sub. 
jeo?_ ander diecussion. 

Seger and impatient as he felt for an ex- 
planation of the evening's scene Basil found 
no opportunity to converce with his betrothed, 
although he eagerly songht it, He mangged 
to whisper a request that she would linger 
in the drawing-room after the retirement of 
the guests, but Leopolde shook her head 
arohly, enjoining him to wait until the 
morrow. 

The next day, therefore, at the very moment 
when Lord Waldemere started forth on his 
ride, in the direction re to that taken 
by Miss Wycherly and Richard Layne, Basii 
entered the picture-gallery, where he was soon 
joined by his betrothed. 

He was very grave, but not less tender than 
usaal, as he folded her in his arms and kieged 
her with loving reverencs; then leading her to 
@ seat where the morning light streamed upon 
her fair young head, yet leaving her face ia 
shadow. 

* You look weary this morning, Basil ” 
ssid Leopolde, noting his gravity. “Did you 
not sleep well fast night?” 

“I was rather wakefal, darling,” answered 
Basil. 

‘*You look troubled tco. Hava you any 
anxieties, Basil? If go, les me share them 
with you!” 

* T will share them with you, dear Leopolde, 
I have been foolish, perbaps, to allow myself 
to be troubled by an incident that ta you 
looked, probably, the most natural thing in 
the world. Women are more impulsive, and 
these thinga look differently to them than to 
men——' 

‘I don’t understand you, Basil,” and Lady 
Leopolde opened her purple eyes in genuine 
astonishment, ‘‘Have I done something 
wrong ?"” 

‘No, my darling!" and her lover pressed 
her hands to his lips.' ‘‘ Your look of surprise 
shows me that yonr motives were irreproach- 
able. Indeed, 1 did not donbtthatfacs. Bus 
you do not know Vaneas Iknowhim., He is 
utterly heartless, I think, and would not 
scruple to boast of your acceptance of his 
attentions if he made no attempt toinjure you 
for refusing him!" 

** Bat I have not refased him, Basil !' 

“You have not re?sed him?" and a look 
of psin appeared on Montmanr’s face, as his 
mind recalled the hiss that had bsen given 
Lord Templecombe. ‘Then, as your be- 
trothed husband, I beg you to grant him 
no more private interviews, and to place him 
upon the same terms with you henceforth 
as Sir Wilton Werner,” added Basil, ina 
firmer tone, 

** You quite puzzle me, Basil. I donot un- 
derstand your meaning. I cannot be cold 
to Vane, for he does not presume upon his 
cousinly relations with me, and has not yet 
spoken a word of love to me, I have never en- 
couraged him——” 

“Never? Do you know #0 Hittle of the 
world as to consider a private meeting and a 
kiss no encouragement to a lover?” 

‘‘A meeting and a kiss? Explain your- 
self |!” and there was a slight hauteur in the 
voice of Lady Leopolde, even while her lips 
quivered with a softer emotion. ‘Oh, Basil, 
how can you believe such things of me?" 














“I believed only what I saw," angywered 


Basil, gen‘ 
Vane 9° sterday in the garden, and I wished to 





“I bad a convereation with 


talk - tunis > 
with you about it. No opportunity pre 
BF ated iteelt until evening, when I missed you 
fromthe drawiog come, and imagined that you 
had gone for some flowers——” 

“And so I had, Basil, Did you not see 
them in my hajr afterwards?" 

“Yes, I songht you in the garden, to 
continue my story, but, not finding you- 
there, was about to return to the Castle, when 
I bebeld Vane enter the fonntsin-glade 
and seat himself to smoke a cigar. The moon- 
light streamed fall upon him, and I could not 
‘have been mistaken in his identity t”’ ‘ 

“ You are no doubt right, Basil, for cousin 
Vene frequently goes to the fountsin-glade 
after dinner for a qzviet hour with hia 
cigar!" 

Basil looked searchingly into Leopolde's 
face, with his grave, dark eyes, and then he 
continued,— 

‘He had besn seated there bat a few 
minutes when a young girl cama ont of the 
shadow surrounding the cireular glade, and 
approached him. She bent over him and 
kissed him. He sprang to his fess, dashed 
away his cigar, and the next moment they 
hed paszed into the shadow together, aud the 
glade was deserted!" 

* Ig not this a last night’s dream ? ” inquired 
Lady Leopolde, wonderingly. 

‘No, darling. Would that it were! I saw 
the face of the young girl fully and distinctly 
—and it was yours!” 

‘* Mine!” 

“Yes, I recognised you in a moment!" 

* Bat, Basil,” oried the maiden, “I was 
not thers! Do you think I would steal out to 
the glade to meet my cousin? Why should I 
bestow upon him a osress, when I know that 
he is a suitor for my hand ?'’ and a scarlet 
flush illumined her cheeks. 

Basil was astonished at this denial, and 
looked into the eyes of his betrothed as if he 
would read her very soul. 

“My darling,” he said, with grave tender- 
ness. “I beg your pardon for having even 
fancied that you oherished a more than 
cousinly feeling for Vane. I do not doubts 
your denial. HowcanI? Yet there is some 
mystery in this affair of last evening that I 
osnnot understand. I was sure I saw you, 
and you wore that grey robe you had on 
yesterday, and which I thought so becoming 
to you. Could I have been the victim of 
hullucinstion 2" 

“You must have been, for it was, not 
me whom you saw. I was absent from the 
drawing room but a few minutes, and I went 
no farther than the conservatory !”’ 

Basil would not urge the subject farther. 

He was not eatisfied that the scene he had 
witnessed was but an illusion, but his gaze 
into Leopolde'’s clear, unflinching eyes had 
convinced him of her truth and sincerity, and 
he resolved to dismiss the unpleasant topic 
from bis mind, if possible, for dwelling upon 
it would only serve to further mystify him, 

“ Since Vane’s companicn in the glade wag 
not yourself, dearest,” he said, lightly, ‘‘ we 
will forget that he was there, and turn 
our attention to the communication I wished 
to make to you yesterday, His lordship 
informed me that there was a secret engage- 
ment existing between you and hiniself——" 

* Bat you did not believe it?” 

‘© Of couree not. Could I doubt my almosi- 
wife? I wished you to know what he said, 
however, that you might govern yourself 
accordingly. Do not see him again alone, 
nor give him the slightest prétence 
apon which to frame such false deolara- 
tions!” 

“T will not, if Ioan avoid it. Vane’s suit 
has the approval of Aunt Alethea, still 1 know 
ahe would not wish me to marry him if I pre- 
ferred another !"’ 

* But not knowing that you have any pre- 
ference for another sbe may enco' Vane. 
I wish you would permit me #9 ip r@ our 
engagement to . Alethes,, darling, , She 
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will guard the aeoret.until you-are willicg it 
should be made known!” , 

“Tell her if you think best,” answered 
Lecpolde, thoughifally. ‘Is is, perhap3, not 
right to keep our bstrothal from her know- 
ledge. Cold and haughty o she ie, ahe has 
yet been always theughtfal of my welfare, and 
ever Geairous for, my bappiness. Sometimes 
I think sve even loves ma, although she never 
kisaed me boscoce. As any rate, she ia my 
guardian, sud stunds towards mein the rela- 
rion ofa mother, slibough she is scarcely ten 
yests-older than Iam. Yes, Basil, you may 
teli her our secret!” 

Tae lover was overjoyed ai this consent. 

A plessanter, tenderer conversation #ua- 
ceeded, which was, contiaued ontil Leo- 
polge declared, biushing and langbingly, thas 
is wae time to prepare for their ride, and that 
her guests would be wondering at her pro- 
longed abzeace, 

And then they separated, meeting soon siter 
upon tho portico, bosk attired for the ride. 

Most of the guests had sssambled, and some 
were already mounted; among the oibers, 
Lady Eilen Haigh, whose habis had quite 
opporsanely arrived half-an-hour before. 

Mrs. Braithwaite watched ber daughters 
monnt, aud, to bia lordebip’s chagtia, detained 
the Earl of Templecombe with her praize of 
Lady Leopolde’s besuty and grace, so teat 
Basil Montmaar bad the pleasure of assisting 
hia betrothed to her saddle and constisating 
himeelf her particular escort. 

The Eari at length broke away from good 
Mre. Braithwaite with ill-ooncealed impati- 
ence, finding himself the Jaat to mount, and the 
aitendant of Lady Ellen Haigh and Miss 
Emiiy Braish waite. 

Sir Wilton Werner exchanged a glance of 
commiseration with his lordship, archirg bia 
brows peculiarly, and then devoted himssif to 
the timid Feodora. 

All constraint soon disappeared under the 
pleasant influences of the summer morning, 
and the party cf riders soon lost all regularity 
of grouping, riding abreast or in cae large 
group, as chance dictated, 

They took their couree to the east ward, thug 
avoidiog an encounter with Lord Walcemere; 
and, each and all beiog in ihe bess of epiriis, 
their gay voices rang ous on the air like sweet 
musia, 

They wers passing & plantation belonging to 
the estate when a white, hsli veiled face 
locked out from. the mase of greenery, anda 
pair ot wild, blue eyes regarded the riders, 

Aé that moment Buail Montmanr and Lord 
Templecombs were side by side, slighily in 
advance of the rest of the group. 

They bad been conversing with Lady 
Levpolde, but ske had slackered her pace to 
speak to Miss Braithwaite, and her rivals 
were thus left prominentiy in the foreground. 

The concealed pirl seemed to sue no one bud 
those two prominent figures, and she shrank 
still farther amongst the shrubbery, as if fear. 
ful of observation, and turned to a woodman, 
who, hatchet in band, stood beside her. 

“Oh, sir,” she exclaimed, “ tell me who is 
thai handsome gentleman in front? The one 
& littie in advance——” 

“Phas handeome un beea Mister Mont. 
manr,” was the response, and the woodman 
looked boldly after the merry ridera as they 
awéept gaily alongtherosd. ‘A fiunegeniman 
be bees, and a Wycherly besides, bsoa Basil 
Nontmaur!” 

The girl leaned beavily against she iree, and 
her veil swept momentazily aside, revealing 
her tearful, defiant face, 

It was that of Natalie Afton! 

‘ You are sure hie name ia Basil Mont- 
roaur?’’ she asked, in faint tones. 

“Sare! Weil, it bees and it beesn't. His 
poe 4 Waeheniai, bat «| took a es pang 

ame to git a fortin’, and quite right, I say, 
though, after all, the old name bees 4 
than all the fortins in the world,to my thinkin’. 
Tother gentleman bees lord, the Earl 
of Templecombe. It’s likely my Jady'li marry 
one of em. Bat you was askin’ the way to 


the village, Yon jest have to keep ahead aud 
ye them !” and the woodman ucdded siter 
the disappearing group. 4 

Natalie thavkes him and entered the road, 
totteriag in the direction indicated, while de 
resarned to his work of topping off superflacae 
branches, giving no farther thoughs to the 
youny girl he bad encountered in the plen*a- 
tion, sad who bad inquired of him her way. 

When ebe had passed beyond the wood man’s 
sight she again entered the plantation, congas 
the shade of a Canse thicket, and sob2c7,— 

“ That wae Elmer Keyes, my hasband ! So 
hia real name ia Basi] Montmsur, and ho is 
claimant for the hand of that prond lady, 
whose face was turned from me! Heaven 
help mein my efforts to cbtain jastice! 1 
will dog his every footctep until I obteia is!" 

A resolnte look shone through her tesre, and 
then she gave way to renewed sobbing, 

She still ley in the thicket when the ridera 


& strange gazs, marking the face of Lady 
Lsopolde. 

The pariy were quite unconsious of ench 
obzervaiion, and chatted giily as they paceed, 
and among them all none were more guy than 
the riva! suitors for the hand of the lady cf 
the Castle, 

Basilio the excitement cf the ride bad for 
gotton all his trouble in regard tothe mystery 
of the previous evening and given himeelf op 
to the pleasare of the honr wiih hoyish zast. 

Alshongh Lady Leopolds furchora to treat 
ber oouiin with marked col¢neza, Lord 
Templesombe had not failed to perosive a 
diffezerca in her manner towards him. Un. 
fortanately, ha ascribed i# to 8 fesling of signe 
becauce he had not yes cff-red ber his hoart 
aud ti‘le, after hia declaration to her avn}, and 
his sel? love was immense'y flstiered at the 
theught, 

As they siighted at the Oustle portien he 
eprang forward to aszist hee from her saddle, 
and preseed her hand fervently. 

As she paseed into the bal! ho whiepered to 
Bir Wilton Werner, — 

“Bore another twenty-four hours have 
élapacd I shall ba able to deslare my exgage- 
ment to Lady Leopolde, Oongratulate me, 
my cear fellow!” 


he too precipitate |” 

The Ear} smiled complacently and went up 
to hie room. 

When tke family circle syain met in the 
drawing room, Basil Montmaur observed that 
Lord Templeoombe made frequent attempts 


be also obierved how ekiifally the maiden 
frustrated his endeavourg. 

When they retired that night the Earl 
fate was still undecided. 


Bazil Montmaar’s thoughts recurred to the! 
mystery of whioh he had resolved never again 
to think and, with a glow of love and trust, he 
mused, — 

“Yea, I must bave been the victim of 
ballacination last evening. If that yonng girl 
was not Lecpolde, is follows that there waa 
no young girl there, for I saw—or seemed to 
see—her features, her hair, her very dreva 
thst she wore yesterday. Strange illusion!” 
He thought upon the subject for a long 


returned, and ehe louked cat upon them with | 


** Nat too soon |” was the cool reply. “ Don’t | 


" 1éte-d té i ay ‘ 
to eecara s réte-d téte with Lacy Leopolde, and I Tas lost hi 


In hia own room, ss the hours grew late, | 


golden hair stresming cver her shoulders, 
movies softly past his door. ; 

She wore » fleeoy grey rohe tha! fitted ber 
form perfectly, and there was @ epray of 
sonrlet fach:ize at her thres‘—the flower that 
® fund of wearicg, 






upon her fair, awees face, at 

ha’r, ar2 whispered,— 
3 cot ry her hearing, 

she enatinuics hor stestthy mech onwarde, 
‘ Cold she & sp?’ Basil acted bim- 


self, fexring ta sravee her by an unaterced 
movement. “Was Loopeléa a somnamhbu. 









fiat? Her srartments were not situated tpom 
this floor, Wha'* conta ebe be dcirg there af 
thi: hous cf tha 12” = 

Pte qua fiona were scon enacvered. 

Firet, by her movemenis, hz frequent 
panac2, and the aheenae of any fixeenees in 
her c3z3, he decided thas she was broad 


awzke, 
That Aisasvery bronght a chil with is, 
fehe waa no’ s somrambulist, why did e 
act ao rtrangesly ? 
Sto qaitted the broad acrridor. tarning. az 
i? undacide?, inte se oarrew pyszace, and the 
into another —Basil sical after ¢ RI 
then sha pansed- at the coor of tha we 
t i 





toa7re chamber-—the room ssciga 0 tbe 
| Bert of Tempt-combe! 
Shs lonked aroand het to asonee herself that 


her mevements wers nnroticed, then 6g 
turne? the Poor knoh, finding that the coor 
waa cniccke3, and ths next moment sha | 
entered bis Jordsbip’s charcher, closing ths 
door eftsr her, 

Bazi! was stcpefied, and almozt tempted ts 
rven after hor and bring her back; but wiier 
thevghts prevailed, 

R«tarning to bis room, he sought in vein 2 
solntion 6? the mystery. 

It were imposritie tc doubs Lady Lecpolde 
yet na fels convinced that is was her whom he 
had sesn. 

Hs reoalled to hia mind a German legen 
hac occa read ofa donhia ’ who kad hanoted 
a lady, appeatiag in places where she wae not 
and ke wag almost ready to believe thas Leo 
palde was haunted by & phantom of horvelf, in 
the same manner. 

Was ths being he had acen her dovble? or, 
lafter all, was Leoptide a somnsmbatiet ? 


qt 2 





— 
CHAPTER Xt. 
I stand like one 
s way, and zo man near him to inquire 


it of: 


‘a] Yet theres a Providence above that ows 
The roads that ill men tread, and can direct 


Inquiring justice: the passengers that travel 
In the wide ocean, where no paths are, 
Look up. and leave their conduct to a s'ar. 

— Sir Robert Howas 


At ths moment when the bewilfered Basil 
Mostesur was following the form of hi: 
enpposed betrothed to the door cf Loid Tem 
plectmbe'se chamber, in the western tower, 2 
uo lesa interesting scene was tranepirizg 
Mis Wycherly's spartmenta, 

The eastern to7:r was brilliantly lighted b: 





time, and then he mused upon the glorious 
beauty and goodness of his betrothed, and this: 
theme proved inexhaustible, { 
He fels wakefal and heeded not the honra 
as they flew onward, until at iast he heard the 
great hali clock chime the hour of oue. 

That sound had soarcely died on the air 
when he heard a faint noize as of a footstep 
on the corridor. 

Without waiting to acoount for it by any 
one of the natural explanations that would 
have etggested themssives at any other 
moment, he arose, crossed the floor, and 
opsned the door. 

By the dim light that crept in through the 





Giamond paned Gothic window at the ond of 








the corridor, he beheld a young girl, with 


banging lamps, tc light of which ehiamered 
meliowly through groond gtase globes. Th: 
cartsing were drawn, the jalousies tightiy 


olozsd before the windows, cue of wiv wae 
partly raise’ to admit the evening sir. 

Tue folding-Coors connecting the boudoir 
or parlour, from the inner chamber were heif 
open, and the laticr room waa shown to be 
even wore luxurious than the former, baing 
fitted with musical instruments, costly trin 
kets, rare shelis, &c, An sloove at one side 
contained a dsinsy white draped bed, art. 
rounded by fall, fleecy cartains of transparext 
texture, which depended from a gilt cout 
near the ceiling. 

Misa Wycherly waa seated 2 an inlaid 
waiting-table in this beantifal chamber, basy 
with her pen, 
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Bhe had laid acide her evening dress, and | ‘aid him on her pillow, carefully drawing the [now no anxisties for the fatare. What will 


was attired in a loose. fitting dressing-gown of 
white cashmere, and her dark hair was brushed 
smoothly away from her forehead, 

She had tigned and sealed the missive 
which she ha jast penned, when a door, oare- 
fally fisted into the wsli beyond the alcove, 
aad not to be distingaished by a careless eye 
from the wall itself, was opesed, and Miss 
Whycherly’s faithful nurse made her sppear- 
engde. 

‘Any sign of them yet, Alison?’ inquired 
the mistress, . 

* None, my lady. I have been down nearly 
to the lodge, but they are not in sight!” 

Miss Wycherly looked disappointed, and 
consalted the jewel’ed watch at her girdle 

** It is past the hoar,” shes eaid. “ I told him 
to be here at one precirely, for st that time 
his presence wonld be feast likely to be 
detected, Ge wae never so late et an appoint. 
ment before. Cn anything have hsppened ?” 

“Oh, no, my lady.” anawered the old nurse, 
Boethingly; “itis all right, only your lady- 
ebip’s nerves are unbalanced since your last 
gnest came, I oan ret them rightina few 
moments!" 

She bustled about with the design of dis- 
trsciing her mistress’s attention from the 
honr, and brought from a closet in the wall a 
massive silver tea-kettle, under which she 
lighted a epirit lamp. 

A tiny silver tea equipage was then put 
upon the table, 2 Fi 7res cup placed to contain 
the mild beverage in course of preparation, 
snd, in order to fi'l up the time until the water 
ehou'd boil, Alison ascured herself that the 
door of the ante chamber communicating with 
the hall was securely fastened, and that the 
wincows were so arranged ee to permit but a 
single beam of light to penstrats to the outer 
world, 

She then returned to ihe inner room, and 
eet about infuziog a liberal quantity of tea. 

‘‘Are the secret chambers all ready, 
Alison ?" inquired Miss Wycherly. 

© Yes, my lady!” 

‘“‘Are you quite sure that there are no 
flowers inthe bedchamber? Ié is not healthy 
#0 have them there!” 

‘* Yes, my lady. I took away the fresh 
roses and the vicl«t: that you eprinkled over 
the bsd this afternoon, and the bouquets I put 
into the sitting room. Here is your tea, my 
lady. I am eure it will do you good!" and 
Alison bore the tray to her mistress. 

* Bet it down, my good nuree, and go down 
t> my private door. Wait there until you see 
or hear them. I will nut go down to night!” 

Alison uttered assent, and retreated through 
the door by which she had come. 

Misa Wycherly sipped her tea, occasionally 
pausing to listen, bat at Jength she pushed 
the equipsge from her, murmuring 
& x’Ously,— 

* Oan anything bave ocourred to them? Has 
ihe Marquis already put into execation his 
threat to wound me through my boy? Oh, 
Heaven——” 

She paosed, shivering, and glanced wildly 
sronnd her. 

Her suspense had become insupportable, 
when the concealed door again opened, and 
Aliaon entered, followed by John Parkins and 
his fost:r-son, 

The latier sprang to Miss Wycherly's arms 
with aocry of joy, and she embraced him with 
passionate tenderness, folding oim to her 
breast, 

‘* What sleepy eyes!” she said, playfally, 
** Was mother's boy robbed of his sleep every 
week to come and visit her?” 

‘On, I don't mind is!" responded Arthur, 
manfailly, his heavy lids contradicting his 
assertion. ‘I alept all tue way here, mamma, 
and John had a dreadfal time getting me ont 
of the carriage and on my feet. I wouldn’t 
Iet him carry me! ” 

Mize Aleshea amiled at the boy's proud tone, 
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curtains about him. 


‘You were later than usual, Jobn?” she 
said, resuming her seat, while Alison stole to 
the bedside to watch the lad’s slambers. 

*' Yea, my lady,” answered the farmer, tak- 
ing the seat Miss Wycherly indicated. 
‘* Master Arthur gave one reason for the delay. 
My other reason was that I fell a about 
nine, and didn’t wake up till after one! I am 
sorry. my lady——" 

‘No barm has been done, John. I was 
anxious, because you are usually so prompt. I 
feared that the Marquis might have gone back 
to the hidden cottage, and harmed my boy!” 

‘* He would have to walk over my dead 
body before he should have touched one hair 
of Master Arthur's head!" cried the farmer, 
stoutly, glancing fondly in the direction of 
the now sleeping child. “I am fonder of 
Master Arthur than of my own children even; 
and well I may be,” he added, “for it is to 
him thet I, my wife, and our little ones owe 
our prosperity |" 

‘And Master Arthur is very fond of you |” 
answered Miss Wycherly, smiling. “I am 
greatly indebted to you and your good wife, 
John—as much as you are to me, You have 
kept his existence seoret, treated him always 
with the revpsct due to my son and the heir of 
my property, have taught him all the learning 
you youreelf possess, have made hia life very 
happy, and have never once failed to brin 
him to me on these seores weekly visits! 
ows you more than I can repay, John! ” 

‘‘ T have been more than repaid, my lady!" 
returned the ex-schoolmaster. ‘ But you said 
Maeter Arthur would be your heir. If you were 
to die, would he succeed to all your pro. 
perty ?”’ 

* Yes, John, the hidden cottage excepted. 
I have made a will in his favour—one that 
cannct be disputed, Bat I hope I shall live 
until he attains his man ,” and Miss 
Wyocherly’s tones grew thrilling in their 
earnestness. ‘*I could not die now! I want 
to watch over his boyhood and youth, and see 
him in his manhood! I want to tell him his 
mother’s story with my own lips, so that, 
whatever he may hear at some fature period, 
he may not blame me or curse my name! How. 
ever 1 may have erred, I cannot bear that he 
should blame me! " 

She covered her pale, proud face with her 
bands for a moment, and then resumed,— 

“If I die before he attains his majority, 
John, Mr. Layne will decide Arthur's future 
course!" 

‘I hope and pray you won't die, my 
lady,” and the farmer's voloe quivered. “I 
don't hope it for my own sake, but for your 
own and Master Arthur's. It would kill him 
to lose you!” 

‘« Well, we will hope for the best,” said Miss 
Woyoherly, with assumed cheerfulness. “I 
bave every reason to believe that I shall livs 
many years yet. I have been thiking lately, 
John, that you have not been sofficiently re- 
warded for all your fidelity to me. Arthur 
will always regard hia foster-parents with great 


affection, and when he comes into my property | q 


will love to reward your devotion. Bat I must 
not leave everything to be done by him. Here 
is » emall present for you!” 
Opening the desk of her writing-table Miss 
Alethea produced a paper, which she silently 
banded the farmer. 
He opened ‘st, looked it over with a puzzled 
gaze and then exclaimed,— 
“I—I don't understand it, my lady——" 
‘*T will explain it. That paper is a legal 
document conveying to you and your heirs for 
ever the hidden cottage and the fifty sores of 
land comprising the farm upon which you 
have heretofore been a simple tenant | "’ 
The farmer looked bewildered, but gradually 
the truth, in all its force, burst upon his mind, 
and the tears rashed down his cheeks, as he 
said, brokenly,— 





and then, not minding his faint struggles to 
regain nig feet, carried him to the aloove and 


: all your goodness to me and mine! I have 


“Oh, my lady, may Heaven reward you for 


wie thought of his good wife's pleasure at 

be thou e's 

the generous gift caused him to laugh and cry 

at once, 

Rejoicing in her late tenant's delight she 

then said, — s 

“T will not detain you longer, John, for I 

know you are anxious to share your joy with 

Mary. You need not come for Arthur to- 

morrow evening, as I wish to keep him with 

me until after the departure of the Marquis, 

rovided that his health remains uninjared 

in his forced seclusion, I will send you a note 

when I want you to come for him.” 

** Very well, my lady.” 

‘‘Ags you go home, Jobn, take the eastern 

road and stop at Mr, Layne’s place. I havea 
note which I want you to put into the letter- 
box at his gate, so that he will receive it early 
in the morning.” 

Addressing the note she had recently 

written, Mies Wycherly gave it into the 
farmer's hands. 

‘ Ia there nothing else I can do for you, my 
lady?’ he asked, arising. ‘ You would make 
me very happy by giving me some hard hard 
service to perform——” 

‘*Thank you, John. I appreciate your 
devotion, and, if I have need of your aid, I 
will call upon you!" 

She extended her hand, which the honest 
farmer shook heartily and respectfully, and 
then dismissed him, Alison conducting him 
down the private staircase and giving him 
egress u the lawn, 

After ing the door behind him, the nurse 
retarned to her mistress. 

As she entered the inner chamber, Miss 
Wycherly was bending over the sleeping boy, 
her seoak face tranefigured by an expression 
of tender sweetness. 

«Come and look at my son, Alison,” said 
the mistress, making place for her servitress, 
‘ Tell me, did you ever see a nobler boy ? Look 
at his broad white brows. Notice his sensitive 
mouth, fall of expression even it ! Did 
you ever see & more intellectual face for a lad 
of his age?” 

“ Serse—neens, my lady !”” responded the 
nurse, trutbfally, her face reflecting the 
mother’s fondness. ‘‘ And he is as as he 
is — He is so tra » 80 
spirited" 

ar Yes, he is spirited! He will need a 
father's loving guidance through the years to 
come,” and a shadow ed over Miss 
Wycherly’s face. ‘ Oh, Alison, do you think 
my boy will ever blame me, when he shall 
have grown to manhood?” 

«* Never, my lady—never!”’ 

“I pray daily that I may live to tell him my 
story myself. No one oan tell it ae I can. 
Even a tan ae excuse or justify my 
conduct as I wo . 

“Ob, my lady,” cried the nurse, in sudden 
alarm, “ you do not think you will die? You 
are so young, so beautifal! Better that I who 
nursed you in your infancy and whose years 
are 60 many more should die in your stead. 
You do not think that you have any 


isease —— 
‘Nothing but this sorrow ever eating at 
my heart!” cried Miss Wycherly, passion. 
ately. ‘‘ Ob, Alison, I wal pray to die but 
for my boy. I have been calm this week, 
but the sight of the Marquis has opened my 
old wounds afresh! Iam very weary!" 
She knelt beside the couch, giving way to 
passionate sobs which seemed to frighten her 


nurse. 

“Oh, my darling, my nursling!” oried 
Alison, weeping at her mistresa’s grief. 
* Don't ory—don’t! It won't do any good. 
Think of Master Arthur, and Mr. Richard, 
and =. + a sakes, don’t give way 80. 
You will be i 

Bat the storm of grief, so long repressed, 
could not be stayed in an instant, and it was 
doubtful if Mies Alethes heard the pleading of 
her servitress. 

Not knowing what to do in her alarm, Ali- 
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son did the best thing that could be done. 
She took one relaxed hand of the sleeping boy 
and laid it upon the bowed head of his young 
other. 
The touch quieted Mies Wycherly, and she 
hushed her sobs, fearing that he might be dis- 
tarbed. 
When she had grown on!mer, she arose from 
her knees, crossed the floor several times, and 


gaid,— 

‘Could it be possible, Alison, that the 
Marqais keeps @ watch upon my rooms? He 
was very impatient to-day, and I fear——” 

Without completing the sentence she went 


into the ante- ber and listened at the 
door. 

A faint sound without came to her keen 
hearing. 


« Aa I suspeoted!'’ she murmured. “ He is 
capable of anything! Bat he could have 
heard nothing—these walls are so immensely 
thick! A dram could hardly be heard in that 
corridor from my inner room. I will confront 
him!” 

Softly unlocking her door, she threw it wide 
open, and advanced into the corridor. 

Instead of confronting the Margnis of 
Waldemere, as she had expected, she beheld 
the same being whom Basil Montmaur had 
followed to Lord Templecombe’s rooms, in the 
opposite extremity of the Castle. 

he girl seemed bewildered, appearing to 
have lost her way among the many galleries. 

Oo hearing Miss A'ethea’s door open, she 
started as it to flee, and then drew nearer, 
clasping her hands in mute entreaty, as if 


feeling flight to be im ble. 
* Leopolde!” et Miss Wycherly, in 
atone of surprise and reproof. ‘ What are 


you doing here at this hour? Retire imme- 
diately to your chamber !” 

The girl turned again, but hesitatingly, as 
if not knowing where to go. 

The next moment she ran towards Miss 
Wycherly, still clasping her hands, and 


‘ Pisy me, lady, and ry 3 me——” 

Ip was not the voice of Lady Leopolde, and 
as the Jizht of the lamp fell upon her Miss 
Wycherly noticed that while the features were 





precisely similar, there was stometbing in the 
expression or air of this girl that distinguished 
her from the lady of the Castle. 

Astonishment at the apparation kept the 
lady momentarily dumb. 

* Lady, won’s you have mercy upon me?” 
pleaded the girl. ‘ You think me a thief, 
perhaps, because I have entered the Castle | 
secretly, and at night? I can explain matters | 
if you will hear me. Oz, if not, les me go | 
quietly away——" 

-— are you?” inquired Miss Wycherly, 
coldly. 

* My name is Natalie Afton——" , 

Is was indeed poor Natalie, as the reader 
has suspected. 

‘Why are you here?" 

Natalie looked around her, as if fearing to 
be overheard, and answered,— 

“It is a long story, —_ If you would let 
me enter your room, I tell is to you.” 

After searching glance at the girl's face 
Miss Wyoherly directed Alison, who stood 
behind her, to retire into the inner chamber, 
and guard the slumbers of the boy—speakin 
in a tone too low to be heard by Natalie—an 
= the woman had obeyed, Miss Alethea 
eaid, — 

‘‘ You can enter!” 

’ Natalie obeyed, following the lady into the . 
aute-chamber and closing the door behind | 
er. 

‘ Bit down!” said Miss Wy cherly, seating 
heraelf in a fautewil from which she could | 
watch every change in Nutalie'sexpression. 

N stalie sank down upon a cushion in aalow | 
attisade, as if hoping to disarm the anger of | 
- haughty lady who was now acting as her 
j.cge, 

Toe poor girl knew how unwarrantable was 
her mi¢night entrance in the Castle, and her 
imagination conjured up an arrest, transfer ; 





' 


fo s gaol, and summary punishment on & 
charge of robbery, or something similar. 

Miss Wycherly’s manner waz not likely to 
dissipate her apprehensions, for nothing oould 
have been colder or sterner, as she said, — 

“You may proceed with your exp)an=tions. 
You shall have the fullest opportunity to 
justify yourself ; butif you fail, I shel! aali 
up my steward and give you into his 
charge!” 

Natalie sobbed with fright, 

**T am not whad you think, lady,” sbe said 
a8 s00n as she could speak. “I anmi—shss is 
my grandmother is very respectable. aud owns 
Afton Grange, a hundred miles from 
here——” 

‘Then what are you doing here?” 

‘*T oan tell that best by relating my his- 
tory,” answered Natalie, ‘“ Last summer & 
gentleman came to the neighbourhood of the 
Grange, where I lived with my grandmother 
and uncle, and he prolonged his stay there on 
my account, having met me on the very day 
of his arrival. He called himself Elmer 
Keyes. He told me he loved me, and I believed 
he did,” and here Natalie's voice quivered, 
** Bat he does not now!” 

Miss Wycherly looked softened and mur- 
maured,— 

** Taen love is at the bottom of this atrange 
affair? Was is love that brought you hereto. 
night ” 

“Ts was, lady. You look inoredolous, bos 
T can soon make it clear to you. Elmer stayed 
all the sommer at a little cottage near the 
Grange, and we were married one morning at 
Faloonbridge, a village a few miles distant 
from the Grange. e kept onr marriege 
secret, because Elmer pretended to have 
family reasons for doing 80. In the autumn 
he went back to town, bat at first he frequently 
visited the cottage to meet me. I expected 
him last week, but, iastead of seeing him, re- 
ceived this letter.’’ 

She produced from her pocket a torn and 
crumpled paper, which she brought to Miss 


ss 
‘hat lady read it through in silence, 

It was some time before she spoke, and her 
voice was very gentle when she said. 

* Poor child! You have been bitterly de- 


, Geived! The very handwriting of ths lester is 


disguised—yet,” she added, ‘‘ there seema to 
me & famliar look about it!” 

**On receiving that letter I left home," re- 
sumed Natalie, forbearing to mention Hugh 
Fauld. ‘I went straight to Falconbridge, be- 
fore visiting London, and searched the register 
for the record o' my marriage !” 

‘** Of course you found it?” 

** Alas, no! The leaf on which it had been 


written was missing! The clergyman who 


married us wasdead ! The certifivate that would 

have proved me good and virtuous was in the 

keeping of my husband! In that great srrais 

resolved to seek Elmer, and set out for Lon. 
on,’ 

Puor, innocent child !"’ suid Miss Wycherly, 
beckoning the girl nearer. ‘ How could you 
expect to find him under a falss name in Lon- 
don? Your idea was madne:s!" 

* God protected ms! I had found on the 
cotsage floor a torn card, on which was a half- 
legible address, and preserved it, I know not 
why. While seated in the soach |] Grew that 
scrap of paper from my pocket, and resolved 


' to inquire for mv husband at that addrees. I 


did so, but the porter was sur:y, and told me 
that a great many gentlemen bad chambers 
there, and there wis no Mr. Keyes among 
them. I hung about the place for a day or 
two, hoping to see Eimer, but I failed in thas. 
Instead, I saw his valet, whom I had often 
seen at the cottage. The man was leaving the 
place, and did not notice me. If he had he 
would not have known me, as I wore a thick 
veil. I followed him, "not knowing “hat ele to 
do, and he led me to a railway station. I 


! bought a ticket toa distant place, got into the 


compartment next him, and got out at the sta. 
tion, where he did. And then I tracked him to 
the Castle |” 


“ Tracked him here?” 

“ Yes, lady. I did not dare to inquire for 
him, not knowing his real name, so I hung 
abont the ground, waiting for a chance to 
meet him—if he were here. Last night I 
found the opportnnity. H»—E:mer—came 
ont to that glade where the fcun‘sin is, and 
commenced to smoke # cigar. 1 approached 
him and kissed him, bsfore he kuew of my 
presence He sprang ny, psle and terrifi-’, and 
upbraided me for folinwicg him here And 
then he hurried me into the shadow of the 
perk, fearing that I might be seen. Bot he 
did not speak kindly to me. He swore has it 
would be the worse for me if I did not gu bome 
directly, and said that he was poor, and did 
not dare own his marriage yet. With that he 
left me!" 

“ This hashand of youra ia my guest, then? 
Have you learned his name ?”’ 

‘6 Yes, lady—Bavil Monsmaur! I stayed in 
& grotto at the edge of the park all night, but 
started for the village this morning to obtain 
food. I was in one of the plantations when I 


as he was about to auewer me # group of riders 
came along, and I saw Eimer at their head. 
Trae woodman told me his name?” 

** Basil Montmaur—impossible !”’ 

‘Is would weem so, lady,” and Natalie 
emiled faintly. ‘‘ Oace I thought him the em- 
botiment of nobleness ! This evening I sought 
10 effcot an entrance into the Castle, and in 
doing eo saw him at his window. That gave 
mse the knowledge I wanted in regard to his 
room, I found a window unsecarely fastened 
and crept in——” 

“I will speak to the steward to morrow 
about his carelessness!” interrupted Miss 
Wyoherly. 

The girl looked more anxious, and con- 
tinued,— 

** With some difficulty I found my way to 
Elmer's room, He was asleep. I had no desire 
to awaken him, wishing te search bis effects 
for the certificate of our marriage. Tbat was 
all I sought here, lady, but I failed to fiad it. 
Becoming frightened, at last, by bis rest- 
leseness, I left his room, and was trying to 
find my way out when you met me!” 

* Basil Montmaur!"” exclaimed Misa 
Wyoherly, meditatively. ‘ You must ba mia- 
taken. Basil is the soul of hcnour, Tne wood. 
man may have mistaken the person. Yvur 
Elmer may have been Sir Wilton Weruer, 
What room has your husband ?” 

‘** A chamber in the other tower !"’ 

Miss Wyoherly started, and regarded the 
gitl sternly. 

**D» you know whom you accuse ?’’ she in- 
quired, ‘The person you claim as the man 
who deceived you is the Earl of Temple- 
combe! ” 

‘‘An Earl!" gasped Natalie. 

“Yes, you claim Lord Templecombe as your 
husband! Of all the gentlemen, he alone hag 
a tower-chamber. He sleepsin the western 
tower, on the fioor above this!" 

Natalie was appalled at shia statemont— 
hardly daring to believe in the rank of her 
traitor husband, and fearing that justice 
would never be done her, 

‘‘1f Elmer is an Earl,” she said, despair- 
ingly, ‘“‘ there is no need or use in my strag- 
gling longer, Ha would never own me 4s hig 
wife, with my birth and education. He meant 
all the time to deceive me, and eventually 
cast me off! Ob, 1 wish I were dead!" 

“ Hash !” said Misa Wyoherly. ‘ You must 
not talk like that. Bear op bravely under your 
tria!ls You have not seen the end!”’ 

** No, lady. Bas is ie easy to foretell my life 
of misery and deeolation——” 

** Do not despair, Natalie I believe your 
words. thongh it is difficult to do so, since 
Lord Templecombe is my near relative, and & 
svitor for the hand of my niesce——"’ { 
“Your niece? Is she the lady whom I 60 
much resemble? I saw her among the riders 
this morning! ” . 


* O.r—no 





(To be continued.) 


came Upon a woodman, and inquired my way : 
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iva 
A GIRL’S HEART. 
+ 
CHAPIER XIX, 
1o fai there for more thanahour. He 
wa> .binkipg over the cozious sud a’most 
mir voca fate whioh, while exncuwing bim 
with so much, robbed him of that which 
every mén's life taste sweet, and , 
Dprec:cas te Jim, | 
wens over imsny things as he eat 
riia kr ero Was Up ned iv himeclf, aud 
k over his pust—thd pass he bad 
ig » hard to, and hac us lass succeeded, in 
rt ! 
1 r ‘ fein the fall barde i of shame 
¢ bad come to bis proad spirit when hia 
rmailty Dad been made Known to him, 
Stancing as be did now, in the shadow ofa 
re acd pedden sorrow, he was taned in 
2ymrpatny with himecif, as he bad been those 
br bts avo, and ye bs knew thas, bitterly 
be had eoffered then, be auffered far more 
y now, 
Tae beat and pares) chords in bis hearé had 
DO sabkeued oy hie love fur Alwyone; that 
passion could never stand eids by side 
wiih such a love ae eas had inspired. He 
felt, with the destruction cf his hopes and the 


# Of his dreum, » 


though sic warmth 


of an August sun had been saddeoly wish. 
irawn frog him, aud he &3 lefg so ehiver in 
£0: chill, dark undezground from which 
th Wes 19 escape, 
He had atiowed tiaivelf to hops go aacurely. 
: incefiaab’e influence within bim had 
acécaed to spur on his hops. He had never 
ar ‘ his influence, or qaestioued why it 
9 have livea with bim su stropgly. 
Ie had b 9 content ta hopes, he had 
iy more and more deed ty the new- 
o ing cf happiness whish was creeping 
5 tts ist heart, 
He feli now thas he shoald. bave been 
rsrned by former experience not to hays let 
s build so strong & balwark agsinss the 
b nenta of pred. iility and disappointment, 
BY ied once now and sysia uncoasstously 
2&9 he eas tt ére, like 86018 Cts! te, abandoned 
wher than she Owaer aud Diazter of 80 
ificsent au inheritsnos 
a iifsod himself wi lesi with an effort und 
nic fest, louking aboot him ia & quist 
t hed someting iuexpreesibly sad in is, 
Gos will fret a bi;,” be said to himecif, 
* Poor littie soul, she is eo happy to have me 
back here 3hs wauts for nothing now to 
voute hee life one long song of coatentments. 
Dear little Gus! If she were alone, if there 


were no one to love aud protect ber, my daty 


wonl ve to struggle wish my inoliasiuon ; 
eas eis, Jock wili be & brosher aa well aa & 
bt 20 5 aud if I GéhyY RAY His timre—nDo8 
thres, bat thirty ;eare—evea Gas's affeo ion 


muss Wane, «ud in time eho may eveu forges 
mie f . 

lip courte” in hia ofd cynical way as he 
ghou,bs this; then wish ashrag of bis shoulders, 
aud auvtber of those uncouscions sighs thas 
ezesped hia, seeming to be wrung from his 


Ae 


overcharged hears, be taraed to make hia 
way ‘to the house where inscheon and Misa 
G @ were awaiting hiss. 


He strode, ia & dall sort of way, through the 
gYass on to the pathway agein. He looked 
ugither to the righs or left 


Tie was Goasc:cas Ciusly of the warmth of 


the «pring noonside sua, of the golden giory of 
Mizhé about biu, taas mellowed the whole 


world into @ barmwzsy of sofsess yellow and 
gentiest green. 

Tie bozziceg sud ham of the bees sounded 
vagosly in hia exrs; bar she basy myriads of 
¢he :nseot world breathed no whiaper of ylad- 
ness to him in the coming summer, Taey 
heralded one to a#nvéiler. Wish bim there 
would never be aro:her sagmmes, for his hears 
Was cead, 

Suddenly ha came do o siandatill, and the 
koart ‘bat he caticd dead gave one awa! and 


painful throb, Strong man ag he was, be far aboot her; it was knowledges enoagh for 
shivered in that moment, | him, Taos sighs of her coming on his long, 
He had not seen her as she stood in the; weary hours of thought robbed him of ail 
pathway, barriag his progress. His eyes hadjother remembrance save that she was before 
been bent on the sua-Kissed ground af hia | him—ihat hia hana could outreach and souch 
feet. Is had been tie love withiu him tbat j her. 
bud suddenly given him Enowledge of her| To Alwynne, the look in his eyes, tha sound 
,es6nce. of swes.esi expression in his words, brougha 
He passed through a moment of ioriure (00; relict thas was almost pain. Ha did nos 
great to be described; he felt that bis weak- j hate lice then, he did not despise br, he did 
ness, hia misery, muat bs written in every | not even misjudge her. He lcved her—he 
trait of hia countenance, every line of his | loved her | 
fi gure. She tarned from him with a sudden gesiare 
Tv her he bejrayed none of the emotion te; aud put her two hands over her eyes. Oh! 
{cls. His pale, stern face, his ses mouth, his | what aa awfal, # horsible, a terrible mistake 
eyes so blue, eo Keen, so dark, spoke to her | ahe hai made! 
only of auger—anger and contemp3. Hogo icoked at her quictly. Hie -biain 
Sne was no coward, as we haye seen, | grew eucdeuly clearer; ke saw her weakness, 
bat she faltered in this moment, She had | he resliced he must be sirony for them bot’. 
prayed ali night she might see him icr ons; ‘ You want to speak to me, Alwynne?’’ he 
secoud—only one—that she mighs speak to/| said, gonily. ‘Say all you wanttosay. You 
him. know without words I wili listen, and, if it ia 
She musi speak to him, she had said, pas-! my help you need, that I will help you!” 
Bicnaicly to herself, and so she had.wandered; Shs cropped her bands euddenly from her 
into the grounds wondering, fearing, kuowing | face, and turned to him again. 
nothiag, boping nothing, gave thatshe might} ‘‘i know—I know!” ehe said, swiftly. 
epsak to him jas once. “ You need nos tell me how good you will bs 
There was something to be said to Limjto me, 10 is the thought of your goodness 
which she must say. §4e knew, as though he that hurts me must! When I remember,” 
had told her it in words, what bis aviion | she paused for an anstant, “ it ia so difflonis 
woald be to speak,’ she said, waen she broke the silencs 
The full strength, the fall beauty of the love j again; ‘aad yet-——" 
she bac lost for ever had been revealed tober; Hago stretched out his hand to her. 
in the One woment when their eyea had met; ‘‘Come and sit here,” he said, gently, 
the uight before—mes, and held communion ; ‘ You are worn out, poor cuild!"’ He led 
before they bad tarced aside and growa blicd her back towards the old tree on whioh he 
and dark wish the mental anguish that bad | had sat himself. “Itia not very ancomfort- 
come to them. able,” he said, letting his voice sound as con- 
Somehow she had not doubted him, despite | ventions) and easy as he could; ‘and see, i? 
her bistec experieuce of the world. Doubs for | you lean back here you will have simost a 
this one man had uot come, bus still she had | cosy chair. No, co noi move. I will stand. 
not thought hs would have cared so much. | L have been sitting Bere so long L am glad to 
He was 80 strony, so quiet, so self-reliant, | stand.” 
s0 stern. Is scomed almostan im pos sibi.idy j He put one foot on the rugged, mosa- 
that she could have had the power to sway | coversd wood, and leaned forward on bis knee, 
the hears of such a map, | looking down at her, She had a smail-black 
She kcew how great, how extraordinary this | banuct on her pretty brown hair, It gave her 
power was, and ehe trembled even ia her au older lock, and yet her youth paradoxically 
courage, She rast speak, bat the words were | proclaimed itself more potently to hima now 
harder to epeak than she had dreamed. than it bad dons during the daya of the 
They stood fox a moment in silence, he | voyage, when he-had seen so much of ber. 
was £0 ii, so. drawn and pale, her beauty was; She was, after all, only a child—a child of 
dimmed, Shs seemed to have grown old ali uinstesn years, and yet the fiager of sorrow 
at once, and there was a curious look in her had traced a veil over her young beauty, and 
cast a shadow over the brilliancy of her life's 


eyes thas be conld oot undezsiand. i 
spring time. His whole heart yearned over 


A vivid flash of memory broaght back io 
him tke pictare of the stormy day on the her as she sat there so pale, with such a look 
ci micery in those grave. grey eyes, whose 


great Ailanvic—of the wind-tossed, raia- i 2 
drenched giri, wita her laughing loveliness, depths were revealing to him somuch cf what 
, ner lips would never say. 


and her gracefal vitality. He remembered 
how eweetly her eyes nad looked into his, and; He felis he must help her, She tried ia vain 
how her sleucer form had clung to hia as he , tv speak. 

** Why do you distress yourself about me!" 


érew her ous of the force of the wave that | 
almost buried them beneath its rushing he asked her, gently, “I know all thas ie in 
volnme of waisr. | your mind, Alwynne, Do you think | shoula 
Woy cid euch memory come to him at such , misunderstand you so easily?” he paused & 
a moment? He made sa involuntary move-, moment while he saw her lips quiver. 
ment. Aliwynne put cas her hand, as though | Sappoze,” he said, letting the faintess of 
to stay his steps. | faint smiles flicker on bia face for an instant. 
“Will you listen to me?” she esid, her |“ Suppose I speak for you—shall 17” 
voice almost eunk to & whisper, Then| She just modded her head, aud her eyes 
quickly, passionate! 7, ‘‘ Yoxa—you will lieten rested on bis strong, sun-tanued baxd tia: 
to me! You musi! you must!’ |\lay on hiskuce. How she longed to take it 
He made no answer, looking at her only ag , in her two feeble ones, to oling to it, to press 
though he conld never icok enough. | her lips to it, and weep ont the bitterness of 
“ You—you will forgive me for intrading her bears upon ita firm, tras grasp! The 
upon you,” Alwynne went on. “I saw you eight of that hand brought back the ecent of 
in the distance. I followed you. I——” ;the sea and the hours when her love had 
‘‘ You want me?" he said, and the sound fought with her proud spirit, and her indormi- 
of his voice was as musicin her eara. ‘You table sence of justice, Ah! if she could have 
want me? Waat can I do? Teli me what foreseen! And yet—yet had she not done right 
;oa want? You know you need fear nothing in sending him from her? Had she nvt been 
from me!” true to herasif and to him? For the ficct time 
His voice grew uasieazy. He ep-ke quickly; ehe felt as though the purpose that had led her 
he scarcely knew what it was be said. Ali life into so atrange, sO unexpected a obannel 
be knew was thai she who had lived with had been one great, one terrible mistake— 
him —bewildering, tantalising—inepiring bia that all the arguments she had oonjazed up 
by her vitionary presence, stood before hiw, to help ber in combating her heart's weakness 
&: Inst—stood ag he had pictured her so often would fade and melt away when tried by the 
under the branches of his veteran trees—the fire of this man's great love. 
grounda of bis land beneath ber feet. The, He loved her—not for her social state, not 
wealth ‘of hie possession stretched wide-and for aught beyond herselt. She did net need his 
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words to tell hor this, She knew it now when 
it was t00 late. 

paused only for a moment, and then 
went on very quiesiy, very gently, — 

“You wish to exonerate yourself in my 
eyes, but first, dear—you muet do me some 
wrong. Wad wrong have you done me? 
Why are you letting some vague remembrance 
4rouble you? You were trathful and straight- 
forward to me. Yon sent me from you, You 
gave meno hope, If"—his voice was quite ’ 
steady here—"‘ if I let hops creep and grow ia 
my heart was thata fauis of yours? IT4imyve 
myself to blame. And even it it were other. 
wise, Alwynne, beliove me, i couid never bring 
rayself to blame you.” ' 


He'spoke the earnest truth. All she harsh: |’ 


noss, ali the first auger, had died away com-” 
pletely. Howoould he be angry now as he 
stood looking down a¢ her sorrowfal yo 

face, that bore a history in every line, and” 
ssemed to him to carry the traces of some 
great, some terrible mental struggle? 

Before she went from him he must try and * 
smooth some of those lines away. Perhaps 
sha would speak ous to him, tell him what 
this burden was. There was so much to tell. 
How'eame she here—a wife soarcely a fort- 
night, ‘yet a wife whose kingdom was not 
glided with “happiness? That was ouly too 
clear'¢o0 him “only too sare! 

Brought in direct consact with her sorrow 
his own faded away, and was loss in his desire 
to befrien@ her, to give her some comfort, 
some gleam of pleasure. 

He was still bewildered by the stiffness 
with which the new turn of svents had come 
upon him, The fact of her marriage, of her 
presence near him, the fact of this strange, 
sad meeting between them, all was full ‘of 
bewilderment. . Bas he coaérolled all desire to 
question, 

After sil, he had no right to quostioa, If 
she chose to hold hér silense he must sabmit 
without a word. Bais she would not ba silent, 
He felt that her whole soul longed to pour 
forth its burden to him, to let him know that 
if a hurt were come to him shat hart was nos 
desired by her. 

She found her voics faintly as he ceased 
speaking. 

““T—TI wanted to see you to explain,” sha 
said. You would thiak it so strange—so— 
80 wrong—that I shonld have come here to 
your homs—to your's,” she clasped her hands 
together, ‘ if I had only known, bat I did 
not kuow. I was not told, I—I do not'’-- 
ahe eaid, averting her face—“ I do nod think, 
Perhaps 1 shontd not have comprehended is 
even if it had been toldme, I—awoke Iasi 
night to all.” 

Alas! poor child, the whale volame of her 
misery Wad Oonveyéd io him in that whisper, 

His “hears gave ove mighty throb, and the 
biood in hid.veina coursed madly, wildly, for 
- pent He moved his foot and piood up- 

ght, 

* T awoke last night #0 all!” 

Last night, ag she had stood in his home, as 
her eyes had held hia, the veil had dropped 
from her senses, the dream bad cleared from 
her brain. She had awakened to know—all! 
What all? Hugo dii not dare let shat ques. 
tion assame.a defiaite shape in thie moment 
—this momens vi torsure and of temptation, 


—_——— 


OHAPTER XX. 


He turned from her suddenly and walked 
away afew paces. His face waa very pale as 
he came back $0 her. 

“Something within me,I scarcely know how 
to define it, Aiwyune,” he said, aa he stood 

re her again, ‘' seems to pardon what might 
otherwise seem an intrusive curiosity. I think, 
little 43 you really know of me, you yet know 
enough to be certain that ip is. not curiosity 
that promipta me fo question you now, Will 
you answer my questions ?’’ 

She lifted her eyes to nim. | 


ther involuntarily. 


‘I want you to know all,” she said, simply. 
“It is your right.” 

He let a sort of 
him. 

“Do not let such an idea come to your 
mind,’’ he said, hurriedly. “Right! I have 
no right even to speak to you without your 
permission. Once and for sll dismiss such a 
thought!” 

He was glad of the impatience to cloak his 


Her eyes filled with tcara, but she bent her 
‘head so that he should not see them. 

He went on , 

‘7 know whatyou wich to explain. You do 
mot want'me to think you guilty of a lack of 
kind thought, of a sort of cruelty incoming to 
‘myhome, being near ms 20—se—soon after 
*your‘murtiage. I assure you, on my honoar, I 
‘hadmo'sach thoughs of you. I sm convinced 
‘you ‘would ‘never be guilty of cruelty to me or 
‘so‘any other-man.” 

“Po you. Ab! no, no!” the words esoaped 


impatience take hold of 


‘Again that wild beating of his heart, that 
‘wild rushing in his veins. He checked hia 
feelings with all hia strength, and sat down 
‘beside 


her. 
‘fee me be your friend,” ha said. “ Tell 
me ae — ene! bd fail. ‘ oan read ita 
“ptory out face. ve me for saying is, 
‘but you two to need a friend, Give me the 
happiness of feeling I oamserve you a little, a 
very little?" 
She put out her hand,‘and he held it in his 
for an instant, and then gently released it. 
* Where is your mother?” be avked. “ Why 
‘are you not with her?” 
“We are parted forever. She will noi 
to me in?! 


world 





By-and-by, as she came back to him, he 
spoke, not looking ai her, however, but Keeping 
his face bent. 

“What doses this signature mean?" he 
asked. ‘‘Haa she changed her name?” 

Alwynne’s voica was iow in answering him. 
Her words conveyed the whole story im that 
answer, 

‘*My mother is now Sir Henry Graham's 
wife !'’ she said, 

Hugo gave a great start. 

Henry Graham's wife! Louiss Brabante! 
Mrs. Brabante, the haudsome, ariatoora:ic 
mondaine, the mother of the girl who had wou 
his heart! He felé a cold shiver pass over 
him. , 

There was not aclub in London that bad 
mot tossed the name of Henry Graham to 
and fro as agavoury soandal for many a year 


ast, 

The story of the clever man's extraordivary 
fascination had been something Hugo had 
learnt almost on his firss introduction so tue 


Té had been such an old sosndal—sush 
an old infatuation; bai Hogo remembered 
now, a8 clearly as he had done in thoes youth. 
fal days of his, how hotly his senae of 
honour and justice had denounced tre clever 
politician whose heartiess nexlect aud humiita- 
tion of a sweet, gentle wife, all tnrough she 
influence of an uneorupulous adventuress, had 
been the common gossip of the time, And 
this woman was Alwynne'’s mother! As with 
& flash of lightning be knew he un 
everything. 

He rose suddenly, snd heid ont his hands to 
her, 

“Why did you send me from you? On! 
my dear!—my dear! did you think my icve 





Alwynne clasped her handa together. 

Oh!" ‘she said, all the peot-up sgoay in, 
her heart rashiog forth at lass. “On! if you 
could know all, would you condemn me— 


i wouid you? ‘The struggle was so terrible, so; wera oaly te echo of what she 


horrible, 
mother, and yei—and yes 

Hago paused a moment. 

‘Your mother disapproved of your mar- 
riage!” he said gently. 

Alwynne conqaered her emotion. 

‘**T do not even know if she has yes heard of 
it. I will make no difference now. She hag 
disowned me. §ho will never willinyly ces ox 
hear of me again, See—see, thia will tell you. 
better than Loan, You will real there how, 
rouch of a mother I may olaim in this 
world,” 

Sie thrust a crumpled leiier into his hand 
and rose hurriedly, waiking unsteadily a few 
paces away from him, 

Hago opened the istber. 
coutracted almost to peesette 

He knew Mrs, Brabante’s large writing well. 
Ié recalled to him now how often he Lad 
longed for a glimpse of it in the days thai had 
just gone. . 

There was no commeucement, uo term of 
endearment. 

‘* You have chosen your own path, You, 
bave deliberately ses your face againat me. | 
For ali the care and laxury I have lavished , 
upon you,rthis is my reward, thas my only, 
child wantonly humiliates ms, »nd shamefally ; 
takes herself ous of my life. Bs is eo, Al. ; 


She wad my mother; she ia my, 





! 
} 


His brows were 





80 poor a thing—did you doubs its birengti! 

Oa, Alwynne! why—why |’’ 
Her bands rested in his, Sho waa weeping 

silentiy, She oould nos speak, Gord 









Baying to herself all the miserab 
through—the realisation of the horrible mis: 
take she had mace that bess ia her brain 
since the firat momea‘* her eyes had rested on 
him. 

He held her haude 
crushed her fingers. : 

"Tt was for me,” he eaid, “for my sake— 
for the rake of my cams, my position, Oh!f 
love, my love!” 

He ceased suddenly aud loosened his hold. 

© You loved ma!” he said, aud hia voice 
was thiok and hurried, ‘‘You loved me! 
You conld send ms from you bsoause you 
loved me t00 weil to riek a oli.ase of barming 
me. You ceaid do this, Alwyune—and yet— 
and yet, my Heaven, wha have you done? 
This man—your hasbend !" 

He oould say uo more, , 

Alwynne's courup,e Dioxe through her tears, 

“T cid néi kuow saat I waa doing,” she 
oried, wildly. ‘' Wacn --wheu I left my mother 
I bad bus two friends ia te world. Marie, 
my faithfal maid, wud Basil Osnniag. Ab! 
do nob look at me like tiat, You kuow I. couid 
nos come to.you. Maerie could uot hej/p me. 
To quarrel wit my mother means asai vejion 
for her; aud—and vbeu sae bad been with my 
mother so long. aud it seemed wrugg. orael, 
to take her away. H ‘He gave 


o closely his grip almost 


I wens to Basil. 


wynone. Wepart; bunt understand me olearly; me sheltec—he gave me love gud. pity. 
we do not part for ® day, @ month, a year—j, Heaven bieas him for his gocdue:s ! He apose 
we part for ever, Henceforth you bave nojof you! Ha begged to let him pend to you! 
mother, I have no child. Doubtless, you wiil; I—I made hin swear he would deny ma sven 
easily erase from your memory every reool-| if you mentioned his name! Yes—yes. You 
lection of one whom. you have treated with; remember cas day—you did speak, He 
such contempt, Bend me no more letters, | suffered, poor Basii... He ia go trne—eo trae! 
Do not attempt to approach me, I shail from, He took me to the house where he lived, bat 
to-day hold no farther communication with, I saw he had nos money enongh for us both. 
you; in fact, I have arranged to quit Eugland His cousin came to see him and mei ime, The 
for a lengthened period, and I shail tierefore, reat, does Lo; seem comprehensible to me nuw 
put it out of your power to molest me either as I try to look back |” ‘at 
now or af any faiure time,” The poor girl was, standing wilh bi? ¥e0 
The lover. We signed ‘‘ Louise Graham,” | cold, trembliag bande papers te 1s é gt Oe 
Hage af ooking down at it. He could not She was shivering with the ma of asn- 
—he dared not—let hi speak at first, for , flicting, overwhelming emotion, 
he feared to betray himeelf. j “I—I think I must have been ina dieam. 
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[HUGO PUT ONE FOOT ON TBE BUGGED, MOSE-COVERED WOOD, AND, LEANING FORWARD ON BIS ESBE, LOOKED DOWN AT ALWYNNE 1] 


When I am away from him I—TI realise the 
msdnese—the—the horror !”’ 

She stopped suddenly, as Hugo uttered a 
sharp exclamation. 

‘What have I said?’ she asked in a dull 
eort of way. ‘‘I—I don’t remember! I 
seem to be always dazed—always in a 
cream!” 

Hugo took her two hands. 

** My heart! ” he said, tenderly, yet with a 
touch of command in his voice. ‘My love, 
you must be brave. You must control these 
moments,” 

He was distressed beyond measure at her 
words, at her demeanour. She seemed indeed 
+ be as one who acted under some spell—some 
c her influence, There was something to 
kL ow—yet something in her strange, sudden, 
rosrriage to Blair Hunter, which she, poor 
obild, could not at least, could not for the 
moment, explain, something which, maybe, 
ebs would never be able to explain. 

Hugo was a true Englishman. He de- 
tested all mysteries, all vague, indefiaite 
movements. He had a hearty contempt for 
ofl sorts of mental tricksters ; and thie feeling 
came hurriedly into his mind as he recalled 
Blair Hunter’s curiously handsome, uneatis- 
' .ctory face, and the distrust and dislike he 
+ ad immediately conceived for the man on 
meeting him. 

* He is good to you ?"’ he said suddenly. 

Alwynne answered “ Yes’’ without hesita- 
tion, 

‘He is too good, he is too kind,” she said. 
‘I try so hard to like him for his goodness. 
I never liked him from the first. I think I 
almost hated him, and yet-——” 

She paused in the same vague way, with the 
game strange, drawn, painful look in her 
beantiful eyes. 

Hugo bent and kissed her hands. 

“Iam your friend. You will les me be 
yur friend?” he said, passionately. 


I: was little less than torture to ree her as : 





she was. To him ehe seemed very ill, on the 
verge of a great mental and physical prostra- 
tion. Her nervone system seemed entire) 

shattered; she had lost all the health oan 
vigour that had been so apparent even beneath 
all her delicate beauty. Her voice and the 
be d she spoke betrayed her more than any- 

g: 

He had learnt enough of her proud, reticent 
spirit, even in their short ~ ery of one 
another, to feel that the girl had for some 
reason as it were lost erip of herself. She 
spoke to him as though she were speaking to 
herself. 

He was assured that at any other time she 
would have died rather than have let him 
gather so much of her misery. 

She had desired he should know some of 
the trouble, her mother’s true status, for 
instance, but of her marriage. 

Hugo hardly knew what to think of her. 
He only felt a hot passionate anger against 
a? man = — her husband. — 

© press er to speak out more » 
to tell him all, . . 


Bhe only repeated herself,— 

“I don’t know what I did, I do not 
remember,” she said, and then she paused 
once. “ He offered me a home. I was alone 
in the world, I could not earn my living; and 
then he was so kind. And even when I—I 
told him all he did not care—he was only more 
kind, more good.”’ 

**He loves her! How could it be other- 
wise? And who am I that I should misjudge 
him ?"’ Hugo thought swiftly to himeelf, his 
strong sense of jastice forcing him to think 
this even of his rival. 

He led her back once again to the tree, and 
made her rest. 

“It is a long walk back to the vii . You 
cannot do it. Will you stay here w I go 
to the house and bring you a carriage?” 

“I will rest," Alwynne said, and indeed 
she looked as though the faint soul that 





stirred within her was about to flatter away 
for ever. She was like a shadow. 

Hago stood looking at her, his whole love ir 
his eyes for a few moments. He could not 
bear to leave her, and yet to stay was more 
than he could endure. 

As he was moving away, Alwynne started 


rward. 
“Oh!" she said suddenly, agitatedly. 
oa) I remember = why have not said 

om—you must prom me something you 
will not refuse. I—I feel you mean to go: 
away » to leave your home—through me, 
You will not do this? On! say you will not 
do this; it is your home! We are only 
strangers at your gate. You must not go! 
Is ia we who must go. Give me your promige ; 
it has haunted me all night!” 

Hago stretched out his hand to her. 

“I give you my mise,” he said, not 
quite steadily. “1 not go.” 

And without another word, another look, 
he turned and left her sitting there alone. 


(To be continued.) 


fo: 








A macHine, said to be a marvel of lightness 
and ingenuity, has recently been built in 
Australia for experiments in flying through 
the air. It is propelled by an engine fed with 
compressed air. 

Txa-TasTERs are & well-paid claes of men, 
most of whom in the course of nature will die 
of disease superinduced by their unwholesome 
occupation. The habits of these men are ex- 
ceedingly curious. Some of them refuse to ply 
their trade save in the morning, on the ground 
that the sense of taste cannot be trusted after 
it has been bewildered by hours of work. Most 
of them avoid the use of tobacco and hs 
seasoned food. Their agen y | of is 
astonishing. A tea taster will distinguish the 
price of a dozen qualities of tea, all from the 
same Cargo. 
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NOVELETTE.} 
A FEARFUL LEGACY. 
eel 
PROLOGUE. 


Turre was not the slightest doubs about 
her guilt. From the moment the trial 
begen it was easy to see how things would go. 
There was no sympatby for the prisoner, 
either amid the audience or among the jory. 

Toe court was crammed. Not only the 
“people” were represented there, but the 
‘*olasses ’ had mustered in full force, for this 
was a cause célésre, which bad convaleed 
Soathshire almost to its very foundations. 
Before ever she was charged with wilful 
murder, Arline Denison had won for herself 
the bitter hatred of the county, because she, 
& penniless nobody, an utter stranger to the 
place had won the great pr°ze for which all 
the unmarried girls and young widows of the 
neighbourhood were —— 

She had passed through Mapleton with a 
travelling company of players. Gilbert Deni- 
fon and his house party had patronised the 
local theatre, and the young man fell despe- 
rately in love with the fair-haired syren who 
now stood in the dock charged with his 
marder. Mother, sisters, friends, lifted up 
their voice in solemn warning, but all in vain. 
Within a month the strolling actress was 
Lady Denieon of the Moat, and Soutbshire 
society had to decide the momentous question 
—ought they to visit her? 

The Denisons were the oldest family in the 
neighbourhood. The property was strictl 
entailed, and Sir Gilbert therefore possess 
almost princely wealth, while his mother and 
sisters had but a moderate income. 

The Moat was a delightful place to visit at, 
while the entertainments at the Dower House 
were few and frugal. Interest pointed to 


[NOT A STEP FURTSER, MADAM!” sAID MBS. FROST. 





paying court to the young bride, and s0 
Southshire put its wounded feelings in its 
pocket, and went en masie to call on young 
Lady Denison. 

Lady Alfreda, her mother-in-law, did not 
follow the public example; neither she nor 
one of her three daughters ever set foot in The 
Moat after Arline ruled there, Gilbert's only 
brother was in India with his regiment. He 
had married young, and for love, and was 
consequently almost as much in disgrace 
with his mother as her first-born son. 

He and his wife wrote kindly letters to Sir 
Gilbert, and sent their love to Arline; but all 
those thousands of miles away they could be 
of little real use to her. 

For a year all went well. Sir Gilbert 
looked the picture of happiness, Lady Deni- 
son was the fairest, most gracious chatelaine 
heart could desire. Then there came a clond; 
the eagerly expected heir — to be a 
daughter. Arline loved the baby the more 
for her disappointment ; but the child received 
no welcome from ber father. The Moat was 
entailed, and there was scant provision for 
daughters or younger sons. Sir Gilbert hated 
children, He wonld have been pleased with 
@ son to carry on the old name; but he did 
not want a large family. Reminded by the 
doctor that the son might come in time, and, 
if not, a daughter could inherit, he did not 
seem consoled, and it soon leaked out in 
Southsbire that little Miss Denison was not 
wanted by her father. 

From that time troubles grew space. 
Gilbert went to the Dower House during his 
wife's illness, and kept up the habit of going 
there even when she was was well enough to 
desire his society. 

Lady Alfreda was never weary of trying to 
sow dissension. At last there came a time 
when Sir Gilbert was co furiously jealous 
Arline hardly dared leave the grounds without 
asking bis permission. The servants heard 





' frequent quarrels, At last one night things ' 
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came to a crisis. Lady Denison left the 
dinner-table in hot anger, and the butler heard 
her say,— 

‘* You shall repent this if there is a Heaven 
above ug.” 

Two hours later the Baronet was found in 
the grounds shot through the heart, quite 
dead. His wife’s maid proved that her Lady 
put on a dark cloak and went out directly she 
left the dining. room, She never returned to 
her home. It was only the following after- 
noon that she was arrested at Mapleton, a 
small market town, five miles from The Moat, 

From the first there waa no hope for her. 
Even the lawyer engaged for her defence 
urged her to plead guilty of firing the pistol 
under extreme provocation, so that a verdict 
cf manslaughter might be returned. He 
urged in vain. Arline Denison stuck to her 
statement that she had never seen her hus- 
band since she left him sitting over hie wine. 

The servants, all bred under the Denison 
rule, were not even jost to the woman who 
had been to them a kindly mistress, Every- 
thing they could say against her they did 
say. The butler volunteered that ‘“‘ there was 
murder on her face when she left the dining- 
room.” 

Lady Alfreda declared her son was des- 
an 4 unhappy in his marriage, and thought. 
of suing for a separation. Toe neighbours 
tossed their heads; and Paul Melville, the 
solicitor for the defence, felt that never in his 
whole life bad he met a more hopeless case. 
His brother, a barrister of high standing, 
was retained by him for the trial, and viewed 
things more cheerfully. 

‘* | believe she is innocent,” he said, slowly. 
‘Toe only thing is to establish an alii Sir 
Gilbert was killed between eight and ten. 
His wife must prove what she was doing 
during those two hours.” 

Arline said sadly it was impossible. She 
had never to a living creatare until 
she reached Mapleton. She walked the whole 
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of the five miles; but she was weary, and not 
used to exertion. And so it was past eleven when 
she reached the littie railway station, and the 
fast train for London had gone. ‘She went to 
the chief hotel for the night, meaning to go 
on the next evening to the mévropolia. She 
shrank from travelling in the daytime, when 
she might meet those who had-dsn0wn her as 
Bir Gilbert's happy bride, 

This was her story, ‘She told Douglas 
Melville very simply that ehe ‘knew it ‘would 
condemn her—that she saw,"to a prejadived 
mind, ehe would have had Wime ‘to fire the 
fatal shot, and yet reach Mapileson “by ‘eleven, 
Ste had net mot a ocrésture by the way. 
There was no-one sho could calito prove that 
when Sir Gilbert was kilied she was far 
away from The Moat. She kdew things would 
go hardly with her, and, for Her own part, she 
would giadly die; life had'*been wo full of 
pain, only there was her little child. Whas 
would become of Nell if he haf to go 
through the world branded ‘as the child of a 
murderess ? 

Donglas listened—and believed her. Hle"waa 
nota Southshire man, and *o was free'from 
4ocal prejadices in favour ofthe Denisons. To 
his mind Arline was a beswiful, wronged 
woman, whom he would serve at any cost. 
He could easily imagine Sir Gilbert had ‘heen 
&® domineering hueband, «and ‘shat %he un- 
happiness of the marrisgedaymt his door, 

Arline’s own story wasShpt'ber mother-in- 
law made the micohief. ‘Lady /Alfreda 
reminded ‘her son continually ‘of all ‘hie wife 
had gained by marrying bim uniil Gilbert 
really believed she accepted him for his 
wealth and. title. Asked to explain the words 
attributed to her by the butler, Arline4said 
her husband ‘had threatened to go abroad, 
placing hie wife aud child under his mother's 
surveillance—in other words, making them 
state prisoners. She hated Lady Aifreda, and 
feared her. Is seemed to her an unmanly, 
cowardly, threat, and she had decided to go 





to London, and consult a lawyer. 


She knew her baby would be safe in her } 


absence, for the purse was devoted to her | 


little obarge, and, unlike allthe other servants, 
Was not a spy in the employ of the Dowager. 

And then the trial came—a lovely August 
day. All the rank and fashion of Southahire 
thronged the gloomy court-honse, and tha 
prisoner in all her youth and beauty—she was 
barely twenty-two—failing to win any sym. 
pathy from ker sister women. 

She looked round the vast gathering, and 
Knew there was probably but one creature 
pretens who believed in her, 

Donglas Melville, her counsel, had told her 
simply he was convinced of her innocence, 
though he feared the ciroumstantial evidence 
Was 80 strong against her that no efforts of 
his could shake it. How beautifal she was, 
with the sunlight touching her bright hair, 
and making is glesam like threade of gold! 
Her blae eyes were almost piteous in their 
earnestness; buat there was no shadow of 
fear on ‘the lovely face. Arline Denison 
carried herself proudly, and looked se com- 
posed as though her life had not been at 
stake 


“ Gailty!” 

It bad been the verdict expsoted by every 
one, and yet a thrill of excitement ran through 
the court as it was uttered, Avother moment 
and the judge called on the prisoner to answer 
why he should not pronounce the fatal 
sentence. 

No answer. Again he repeated his q n, 
and a warder gently touched Lady Denison 
on the shoulder, as though to 08!) her attention. 
Once, twice she opened her lips to speak, ‘but 
no sound escaped them; *hen, with one 
smothered sob, she tottered and fell lifeless to 
the ground. 

There was a terrible commotion in the 
crowded court, and a strange reaction set in. 
People even pitied the women on whom*they 
had had suoh scant meroy. 

The doctor who had satiended ‘her durin 
ber brief married life, examined her, and onid 





ehe had died of heart-disease, from which she 
had soffered for months. A long time ago he 
had prescribed for it, and told her sudden 
excitement might prove fatal st‘any time. 
Asked why he had not warned ther {aolers, 
Dr. Green replied that prieons had their own’ 
medical adviser, and for hia part ‘he was 
*hankfal poor Lady Denison was at reat. 

“Te would ‘have been cruel kindness to pro- 
long “her life so thats she might suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law!” 

Oi evurse the news was taken to Luiy 
Alfveda and the Misses Denison. During the 
long weska of Arline’s imprisonment, these 
ladies had been perfectly helplesa to interfere 
at The Moats. 

Sir Gilbert's will, made batore hia oruel 
suspicions began, lefi hia wife the whole of 
his unentsiied property, and named her sole 
guardian.of his children, it pe bud any. 

Acting on this, Avline, by Mr. Melville's 
advice, had the estublishmens at The Moat 
broken up. The faithfalwuree, with the listle 
heiress, were+inetalied in lodgings in Maple- 
ton, near enough to the*peison for mother and 
child to meet often. 

It‘had been a scandal to/all the Denisous, 
bat they were powerless %o°interfere. Uatil 
Arline ‘waa’ proved guilty she had the sole 
right to orderiall that regarded her daughter. 

Aud now, when the neww'reached the Dower 
Hoass that Gilbert's wiftow bad been found 
guilty aud was dead, a ¢reat trinmph ‘filled 
the hearts of the ladies thers. 

For fall twenty years Tjuily Alfreda would 
be mistress of The Moat, wish'pover to order 
‘allthings in ber grandchild'4 name. Surely, 
‘@uring that time,she could save a handsome 
‘fortune for each of ls —sarely with such 
advantages they would’ husbands ! 

**Odious little wretch!” #aid Melinda, the 
eldest Misa Denison, speaking of her litile 
niece. ‘I hops you'll pat her out to nursa, 
mamma! Is would be terribleto have her 
in the same house with us! Why, whsn she 
grows old enough, she will be killing tho firs’ 
of na who vexes her!" 

But Lady Alfreda was not prepared to 


| agree to thi. 


‘ 


“The child must live with us at The 
Moat,” she gaid, shortly, “You appear to 
forges, Melinda, that only her life stands 
between Jim and the property. If be and his 
wife come in for it, wa shall bs worze off than 
ever. They have six children already, and 
may have as msny more! Depend upon it 
they will want every penny for themszives. 
Now, Gilbert, even during his infatuation for 
thas woman, always allowed me five huadred 
a@-year!” 

** 80 little Helen is to be kept alive, at all 
risks?” eaid Diana, the youngess sunt, 
‘*‘ Poor child! I think she'd far better die for 


the family skeleton from her as she grows up. 
It really eeems a pity our illustroua sister-ia- 
law didn’t die a few days sooner. If only she 
had not been found guilty it would souad so 
much better.” : 

“‘T shall go tio The Moat to morrow,” said 
Lady Alfreda, gravely; ‘‘and I daresay all 
— be prepared for our reception in a few 

ays.’ 

* And the baby,” inquired Grace, calmly. 





“When is she to come to ua?” 
been to The Moat, 
to be Miss Denison's nurse!" 


old Miss Denison?” 
“Tam. She is Miss Denison of The Moat 


will inherit the pro; 
had been the ohil 


after her father.” 


image!” retorted Grace, 
The 





‘hbet wee 


her’own sake. It will be. impossible to hide | 


* Are you going to call a baby of six months | firmly. 


“ Gilbert used to declare she was. his wife's 


made quite a formal affair of fetching 
the baby-heiress. Lady Alfreda ordered the 
carriage purchased for poor Arlins when she 


came home a bride, and supported by her 
eldest daughter and the family lawyer, and 
attended by the obsequious Gibbs she started 
for Mapleton at eleven. 

None of ther particularly liked their 
errand, Melinda hated the child she had 
never 6ven seen. 

Lady Alfreda had a guilty, remorsefal con- 
sciousness shat, but for her malicious interfer- 
ence, pe - might have gone more smoothly 
a" fieert and his wife, 

Mr. Sots, the lawyer, was a bacielor, and 
‘mortally afraid of babice; while Jane Gibbs, 
& very prim young Woman, who had”been in 
Lady Alfreda’s service over ten yours; had her 
own amount of pride, and thought urself far 
too respectable to takes care of # ohiid whose 
mother ought to hsve died on the gallows. 

The excitement of the trial had died away. 
The body of theiil-fated Acline'had been given 
up to Mr. Meilvilie; for, as the sentence had 
never’ been pronounced on her, the authorities 
= insists on her barial in the prison 

ard, 

' The barrister had alrcady arranged for it 
to’rest in the unconsecrated portion of the 
Mapleton Cemetery. At present it ‘was shel- 
tered inthe'very houce where Lady Aifreda’s 
carriage now stopped, a cemi-detaoned dwell- 
ing of the “villa ’ type, whoseownerhad con- 
sented for a consideration to iether bass rooms 
to’she nurse and little Heien Deniton, 

Mrs. Frost operied Whe door herself. She 
had only come'from London on her marriage, 
‘and so mo sort of feudal respect for tho 
Denisons. A widow with snug savings, she 
@id\not’need anyone's patronage, and so she 
spoke her'mind to the footman with alarming 
frankness, 

‘©You oan tell your mistress, young man, 
I'm the owner of this house, and into is she 
; does not come, as true as my name is Jalia 
; Frost!" 
| John Thomas would have been pnzzied how 
$0 convey this message in polize epesch to his 

lady; but, annoyed at the delay, the dowager 
had alighted, and way already at the gate, 
seeing which Mra. Fross cooliy pushed past 
the footman, sod went to mees the ingruder. 

‘* Not a step farther, madam, This ia my 
house, and I won’t have is catraged!”’ 

** You forget yourself etrange!y, woman. I 
am Lady Alfreda Denison, aad——”’ 

** And you were so jestous of your con's wife 
thas you tarned his heart agsiast her and 
wrecked both their jives!" continued Mra. 
Frost. ‘' Well, ma'am, thisis my house, and 
I don't mean you to come into it, _Inmy best 
bedroom lies all that's Jeft of Sir Gilbert's 
wife, of the lovely girl he married not eighteen 
months ago. To my thinkiag you've killed 
her a3 surely ag though you'd pat a bailet 
| through her heart, aud so mylady youshall n’é 
coms where she is |” 

Lady Alfreda cowered beneath this plain 
speaking. John Thomas, feeling in a very 
awkward position, siace he could n0 more get 
out of she little front garden than his lady 
could get in, settled the master by climbing 
over the low iron railings, and so coming to 
his employer's agaietance. 

“Shall I gofor the police, my lady?” he 
inquired, urbanely. 

“ You may fetch every policeman ia Eng- 
land if you like, young man, but they can’t 





“I shall drive over to Mapleton after Ihave; help you to force your way into a private 
If I take Gibbs in with| house where you have no basiness. Taas's 
me she can bring back the child. I mean her) the law!’’ 





© But I have busizess here,” said the lady, 
‘*] bave come to fetch my. grand- 
child, Her proper home ie with me.” 

.| Mrs, Frost stared at her visitor in amaze- 


and though her mother was a murderess she} ment. 
ty just as though she 
of a properly-behaved ae: ‘ 
gentlewoman. It is to be hoped she will take | Denison last night, within three minutes 


“You can’t fetch a thing twice over, my 
lady,” she said, tartly. ‘‘ You eens for Misa 


the trial-being over!” ; 

*sI did not!” 

Mrs. Frost shragged her shoulders. 

“The nurce—she was a pradent ‘body, 
she'd packed all her own things and the 
baby’s — she said to me, ‘If all's well 
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Lady Dexison will g> to. Lendon by the 
night train, and take us with her, and if 
things go badly Lady Alfreda wiil have the 
care of the baby, and send for her.'" 

“Quite trae! Bat I did not send last 
nigha!’’ eaid Lady Aifreda. 

‘‘Your pardon, ma’am,” said Mes. Frost, 
who got @ little mixed in her language, as ehe 
became more excited, ‘bat you did! Not 
ten minutes after the trial was over, when we 
knew id bad all gone wrong, bat hadn’t a sus- 
picion the poor young isdy was dead, there 
dzove Up & carriage and pair, ag grand ag 
your owa, aud the footman knocked at tre 
door, aad ssid, ‘Lady Alfreda Denison has 
sent for her grandchild.’ Tho nurse she wag 
ready ina moment, snd sprang in with the 
baby. Ths man he took the luggage after 
ber and thsy were off. The whole thing 
didn’t take three minutes.” 

Me. Soft came to his client's assistance; 
bus though Mrs, Frost answered his questions 
to the best of her power, her replies added no 
more iaformation to that she had already 
given. 

To the lawyer's mind it was pars of a deep- 
laid soheme, Arline Denison, dreading her 
child being brought up to detess her memory, 
had arranged with her friends to got forcible 
poseession of the infant before Lady Alfreda 
could jearn how events had gone, Probably 
the nurie was in the piot, bat Mrs, Frost was 
not. 

The only thing against this theory was that 
poor Ariine Denison. had been utterly 
‘friendless'’ during the months she bad 
repent at The Most, No one had ever appeared 
$o claim her acqusintarce, so that shere should 
be any friend of hex’s, willing for dear love's 
sake, to charge themselves with her child, 
seemed inoredibie, 

Paul Meiville was atiil a6 the Roysl Hotel; 
his brother bad returned to London. From 
the Iawyee Lady Alfzeda and Mr. Soft gos 
little consolation. He said he knew nothing 
whatever of the baby and its narse. He 
knew Lady Denison possessed ample means, 
and tie nurse was a olever, shrewd. headed 
women. Is was possible they might have 
devised some scheme between them of keep. 
ing little Miss Denison from her grand. 
mother's charge, but he could throw no light 
on the matter. 

A detective was telegraphed for from 
London. Money was spent like water in the 
search for the missing ohild. A few facts 
were discovered, bat nothing to explain the 
mystery. 

A livery-etable keepor at Mapleton. remem- 
hered @ gentleman engaging a carriage and 
pair, and wishing his own servant to drive, 
He taid he might require the brougbsum for 
come houre, and deposited a bank-note ag 
security for ita safe return, he being a total 
Strange: to the owner. Sare enough, a coach- 
man and footman appeared at the appointed 
time to claim the brougham. They took it 
@way at four o’olock on the afiernoon of the 
trial; it retarned at midnight with only the 
coachman on the box, 

He» agreed to the charges made, and added 
& liberal douceur from his master; then be 
pocketed the change from the bank note, 
went to the Royal Hotel for the night, and 
travelled to London by the first train, 

Mr. Soft’s theory was that the footman 
ard coachman were really two actors who 
had been inthe compsny with whioh Arline 
Denicon starred before her marrisge. Ha 
wens so faras to eay the “ gentleman” who 
engaged the brovgham was one of the two 
who later on appeared in livery. Probably 
one accompanied the baby and the nurse to 
some bhiding-p'axs, while the latter returned 
With the brougham to Mapleton. 

Only ons thing was certain. Since the 
brougham was absent only eight hours, the 
firas etaga of litvla Miss Denison’a journey 
oonldn’s be at most a four hours’ drive from 
Mespleton. 

Advertisements were inverted in all the 
chief newspapers. The detective followed up 





every clue, likely or unlikely, bat withoni| Core, as che was styled by the servants, was 
avail; and six months after poor Arline} devoted to Miss Doris, and, though mother- 


Danizon’s unhappy death the lawyer notified 
to Sir James ous in India that the search for 
the micsing heiress having failed he was at 
liberty to take possession of The Moat and its 
revenues, subject, of couras, to the condition 
of restoring her lawful inheritance to his 
niece if she returned to olaim it. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tue Nock was an old-fashioned house si 
Falaam, where the velvet lawn sloped down 
to the rivex's brink, A piotureeque oid place, 
with low rocf, and many rooms, ali shapes 
and sizss, cropping up where you leusé ex- 
pected them. 


leas, few children grew up in an atmosphere 
of grester tenderness than the barrister’s 
little danghter, 

And now she was twenty, a obi!d no longer, 
but @ girl of wondrous beauty, whese blue 
eyes already wrought havoo among the hearts 
of her father’s yoounger friends. She was 
tweniy turncd, and sve had never been to @ 
party in her life; never slopt a night away 
from The Nook, except when her iatrer took 
ber with him on his annual holicay every 
year. 

She had no Visitors, snd paid no visits. 
Paul Melville and his wile cemonstrstod more 
than once with Dongias on the eeciasion in 
which he brought up Doris, Surely she 
might have been allowed now and again to 


ispend & few days in ker nucies’s nouse? 


The guctioneer who sold The Nook tojSurely ste had come to su age when she 


Doagiss Melville, Eeq., Q.C , was very glad 
to Gispose of what he calied an “impossibla”’ 
property ; for, in trash, to most people, the 
pretty homestead would indeed have been au 
“‘ janposeible” purchase. 

To begin wish, no poor person could have 
lived there in any comfort, for ths size of the 
honsa demanded many servants, and it took 
three gardeners to look after the beanitizal 
grounds, which were the chief charm of the 
Nook. 

No faehionable person would have bsen 
content with a home go far from London, and 
moos) wealthy matrons would have requized 
larger drawing-room than the pretty apart. 
ment opening with glass doora on to the 
conservatory at one end, while the other 
faced the grounds, An ideal room to an 
artist, bat one alas! which lodked crowded 
with s dozen people in id. 

Bat Mr. Melville was ons of those lucky 
men who can afford to pey for what pleases 
them, and who aleo—almost rarer fate—can 
afford frora their position to ctrike out a lice 
for themeelves. 

Ho was a very distingnished man. He had 
won fame early in life. His marrisge with an 
hsiress had bronght him wealth, and now if 
he never held another bricf ho had ample, not 
only for himself, but to liberally endow his 
only child Doris. 

He had a romance in his life, this grave, 
self-possessed barrister, which few guessed. 
For years he had struggied sgainet a hopeless 
attachment to an heiress; then, when his; 
genius bad won s position not displeasing to, 
her father, she died in less than five yeara | 
after their anion. 

Of four children Doris alone survived. 
People declared her life and her mother's 
bung on ove thread, and that pretty Nanoy 
Melville had dectsred the news of the baby’s, 
death would kill her. She never heard them. 
When her sister toGk her in almoas a dying 
state to Madeira tho infant was left behind 
in the care of a faithfal nurse. A few months 
later Douglas Melville took his child, then 


needed more refined companionship than 
Mrs. Cope's, gocd woman though the nurége 
might be? 

Douglas tock all exhortations in good part. 
He “hed his reasons,” was a!l the explanation 
he veuchsafid; avd he might have gone on in 
his chesen octree for ever tut thai Paal 
suddecly evg.csted to him how terribly lonely 
& lot he was preparing for Doria in the future. 

‘You are bard on sixty |" caid tke lawyer, 
frankty, ' Granted, you may live till sighty— 
I'm sere I heps you will—yet Doris will then 
be only forty, and have & icug lite before her. 
By timiting her interests ag you do, you are 
planning to leave ker utterly friendless.” 

“She sees my friends. For two years 
pact she has appeared when I have company!” 

‘ Middle-aged fogies like ourselves, and all 
men. B-sides, why don’t you les her Lave a 
few young friends? She'll never marry like 
this!" 

‘*T hope she never may!" 

* Douglas, what a selfish wish!” 

When I think of her mother,” said the 
Queen's Conneel, passionately, * I am ready 
to pray Heaven on my bended knees tc fave 
Doris from Jove or zzarriage! ” 

‘That's all ponsense!” gaid the lawyer, 
practicaily, °* Poor Nancy was a very aweet 
girl, bu? even when she was eighteen one 
Gould seo the sigea of disease. Even it your 
poverty and bee father’s ambitions had not 
wiven her yeard of anxious suspense, she 
would have died young. Yoa had only to 
Icok at her to know she was coneumptive. 
Now, Doris is the pictare of heaith, and to 
wish to keep ker single for fear ct her ia- 
ketiticg hex mother’s complains ia prspos- 
teroza |” 

* Perhaps is is!” 

‘‘Listea,” pleaded Paul, who was really 
fond of Doris. ‘‘My wife bas taken a fur- 
nishéd house ai Brighton for three months. 
Let Doris stay with her for at least part of 
the time. I shall be running backwards and 
forwards, and you'll always bs welcomes your- 
self, Come, Douglas, les it ba a bargain. Do 





grown into a fine healthy beby, to Madeira 
to rejoice her mother's sight, and Nancy! 
peemed content that Heaven had spared her} 
litsle daughter; oaly the charge in the baby’s | 
health could not restore the mother. 

Nancy lingered till the firs) breath of 
winter, and ther Donglas had to lay her to 
reat in beautifal Madeira, and roturn to 
England a widower. 

Tp was then thas he purchased the ‘‘ Nook.” | 
Hs wanted a home, he said, where Doris 
might enjoy country air, yet near enough to 
London for him to drive in every day. 

He seriously offended Nanoy’s relations by 
refusing to allow her child to pay them long 
visita, and he conrtsously refaced the eng: 
gestion of & maiden aunt that she should 
come and. keep house for him, and “look 
after” Doris. 

The faithfal nuzca and foster-mother bad 
emigrated to Australia with her family, and 
the maid who had taken the little girl to 
Maderia remained.as her attendant, 

Betsy, as her charge called her, or Mrs. * 





you know the Latouchea sare actually hinting 
she girl is deformed or scmething, because 
you keep her ia such seclusion?” 

Douglas laughed grimly. 

“She ig prettier and move gracefal than 
any Latoucha of them all. 1 can’t think why 
that family are 80 officicous! I never liked 
them, nor they me. While poor Nanoy lived 
& truce was patched up besween us. When 
she died, knowing { should never marry again, 
aud thai I had pienty for Dorie, I restored my 
wile's portion to her family. Sarely after that 
they might leave me in peace.’ 

‘My desx fellow,’ urged his brother. 
‘*Can’t you see that in your way you are a 
ostebrity, and that haviag only one daughter 
people are anxious about her. If you had a 
round bal!-dozen children lise me it would be 
different,” 

‘* Well,” and the long sigh proved the con- 
cession oost him something, ‘‘I know you 
and Lucy mean kindly, Paul, and so I'll 
bring Doris down to Brighton just a3 soon as 
yeu are ready for her,” 
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Mics Melville received the tidings with 
more than indifference, agen disp'easure 

* Without you, papa?” she aeked, sadly, 
** Why, it will be perfectly horrid!” 

**People say I am shutting up my pretty 
daughter, and forgetting she is a woman 
grown! I am afraid you must go to 
<7 ie Doris, and try to make the best 
ra) it ” 

“To be sure, sir,’ said Narse Cope, when 
she heard the news. “It's time Miss Doris 
saw the world. I've often wished she went out 
to parties and that, like other young ladies.” 

“ Do you think it is safe, nurse?" asked the 
barrister, doubtless alluding to the consump- 
tive tendency Doris had inherited from her 
mother. 

“Bafe enough now, sir! A few years back 
it might have been different, bat in the spring 
all danger will be over. And, you see, it’s 
time you made up your mind,”’ 

“* I shall tell her everything.” 

Cope shook her head. 

“I wouldn’t, sir. Money's a nice thing, 
but ease of mind is better. You've plenty for 
Miss Doris. Better keep her happy, sir, than 
make her a great lady a: d >reak her heart.” 

“Of course you will go with her to 
Brighton ?” 

“No, sir. An old woman like me's no fit 
maid for a young lady visiting in a fashicpable 
house ; and Mrs. Paul Melville, sir, never took 
kindly to me. Let her engage someone she 
fancies.” 

One bright October day Douglas took his 
daughter down to her aunt's. 

Lucy Melville had a fortune in her own 
right. Bhe was a pleasant, good-tempered 
woman, and had been very much attached to 
her sister-in-law. For Nancy's sake she would 
show all possib'e kindness to Doris. 

The Paul Melvilles had a handsome house 
near the Lawns. There were two girls already 
emancipated from school, and one son, who 
was in his father’s office, and likely soon to be 
made a junior mer. Probably, when that 
happened, Mr, Lionel would be setting up a 
home of his own. A* present, though hope- 
lesaly in love, he was not actually engaged. 

“Of course, Lionel comes down every 
Batarday ?'' said Jessy Melville to ber cousin, 
as the three girls sat, having a chat over the 
fire, in Doris’s bedroom, before going to bed. 
“Bat he is not in the least use tous. He 
almost lives at the Denisons; and if he isn't 
with them, he is watching for Ether to go 
piet. It’s ridiculous!" 

“You are shocking, Doris,” interposed 
Louey, the elder sister, ‘ Really, Doria, it is 
most prosaic love making! Papa and Sir 
James Denison are great friends, and Esther 
went to school with us, Lionel has been de- 
voted to her ever since she wore short frocks 
and a pig tail. The only wonder is they 
haven't been engaged for ages; but, you see, 
Esther has no money, and I suppose Lionel 
thought he ought to wait till he was a 
partner.” 

“Is Mise Denison pretty?” 

* Bhe is not nearly so pretty as you, Doris !” 
cried Jessy, hugging her cousin. ‘ Bat she is 
a dear little thing. AJl the Denisons are 
nice. It is a great pity they are so poor; and 
it ie all their own fault.” 

“I thought baronets were always rich!” 
observed Doris. ‘ Why is Sir James poor?” 

** Because, though he is Sir James, he hasn't 
got the family property. Toere is a lovel 
estate in Southsbire, and a clear ten thousan 
a-year, which ought to be his; but, because it 
is jast possible his niece is alive, he won't 
touch any of the money; though Helen 
Denison hasn't been he of since she was 
® baby—more than twenty years ago.” 

“* How very strange!” 

‘Isn't it? Sir James was only the younger 
von, and awfally poor. When his brother’s 
child disappeared, the lawyers sent for him to 
come home and take possession of the property ; 
bat after he came and heard pte | he 
declared he believed the little girl was alive, 
and said he wouldn't spend the money 





with the risk of having to refund it. He Sir James Denison and hia family. The suc. 
knew = how much Sir Gilbert had | cessful Q C. looked bewildered when he read 


paid his liff, and how much was nt 
these | 


on keeping up the property. He added 


the artless lines. 
His first idea was to recall Doris at once on 


together, and decided to be the bailiff himself, ' the plea that he had the strongest objection to 
and live in one wing of the old house. His ‘the Denison family, but a little reflection 
mother was furious. Most people called it showed him the impolicy of this step. 


quixotic; but so he has gone on ever since. | 


“IT can’t shut her up al: her life,” he 


He spends twelve hundred a-year, and invests th sught, sadly; “but it does seem like fate 
the rest for his niece's benefit. If Helen that the first time she leaves me she should 
Denison ever turns up she will be the richest meet the very people from whom of all the 


woman in sll Southshire.” 
“And is Eather his only child?” 


father in the management of the estate, ani 
writes books besides. John is awfully 
clever."’ 
** And the others ?” 
“They are all doing well, One is a curate 


‘“ His only daughter. He has five sons. The I fear, and 
eléest, John, is tweoty.seven. He helps his future!" 





world I would fain have guarded her. Poor 
little Doris! Your tranquil life is over for ever, 
dark clouds loom over your 





CHAPTER II. 


Sir James Dentson sat in the little aloove 
he used as a study with a very troubled ex- 


near us,” here Jessy blashed suspiciously; pression on his face. Never lived a kinder or 
“ another is in his father's old regiment; the more generous-hearted man than the present 
two youngest are in India in the Civil S-rvice.' Baronet. 


It's wonderful how well they have all turned 
out, in spite of Sir James’s poverty.” 


“ And will he never take possession of the temper and brave 


Gilbert and the three sisters had all taken 
after their mother; but Jim had the sweet 
it once thought almost 


property? How long will he go on waiting for , hereditary among the Denisons, 


jis niece to sppear?" 


He had never @ rich man, but he had 


“I don’t know. The strangest part is that contrived to get a great deal of —= out 
they all believe she is alive. Jack Deni-on (of his life. His gentle wife was to 
declares he should have acted just like his him. His six children were sila joy and a 


father did ; and once when I was at The Moat credit to him. If poor for his position, he 
Esther aeked if I did not think her cousin! yet had enongh to pay his way, and the 
Helen wovli be very pleased with her home , marked enmity of his mother and sisters had 
when she saw id. They areat Brighton now for , never been able seriously to trouble him. 


Lady Denison’s health. You are sure to like 
her, Doris. She is so gentle,” 
Toe very next day witnessed the introduc- 


tion, and Doris decided her cousin Lionel had j 
made a very natural choice. Listle Esther 


Denison was just like ahumming-bird. She 


had such a sweet, sunshiny spirit, such a! 


blithe cheerfolaess, that the cther girl's heart 
went out to her at once. 

‘I have never met your father, my dear,” 
said Sir James; “but he once was a kind 
friend to a member of our family, and I am 
pleased to know hie child.” 

“Papa, don’t think of that old story,” 
pleaded Easie, “it always makes you sad.” 

“No, my dear, only anxious. I always feel 
if only I had been in England twenty years 
ago I might have smoothed matters.” 

‘Have you heard of our ‘skeleton,’ Miss 
Melville?’ asked Esther, in a graver key, 
when she found herself alone with Doris. ‘'I 
had better tell you the bare outline lest you 
should tread on dangerous ground in talking 
to pspa. My Uasle Gilbert was murdered, 
and suepicion fell on his wife!" 

Doris locked up with grave, sad eyes. 

‘Is it possible |” 

‘We were in India at the time, and grand- 
mother and the newspapers made things look 
so black against poor Aunt Arline papa had to 
believe them. When she was tried, as she 
heard the verdict of the jury she fell down 
dead!” 

“ How terrible!" 

** Wasn't it?’’ said Essie, gravely, “and her 
little girl, Helen, disappeared. She is the 
true mistress of The Moat, and for yearsa 
detective was employed to find her. At last 
pspa gave itup. He believes now that Lady 
Denison was innocent, and her one detire 
was to save her child from being taught to 
condemn her, He eayshe is sure, when Helen 
ia of aze, and her own mistress, she will 
return. That is how we first came to know 
your uncle. He was the lawyer Lady Denison 
employed in her cause, and your father 
defended her at the trial. Papa wrote to him 


when he came home, but Mr. Douglas Mel. | bro 


ville replied that the Denison case was one 
of the few failures of his life. Till his death 
he should always believe in his client's inno. 
cence, but he despaired of provingit. And so, 
Miss Melville, now you will understand why 
there has always ceemed a link between your 
family and ours.” 

“I understand,” said Doris, and her first 
letter to her father was fall of the praises of 


For Lady Alfreda and her daughters had 
been thorns in Jim's flesh from the day of his 
retarn to England. They had clamoured 
loudly for him to “take his rights." They 
had declared it was his duty to continue the 
allowance Gilbert had always made them; 
pple he ee keep- 

& niece's property intact, and living 
one wing of The Moat on the income formerly 
to — bailiff, their indignation knew no 


ds. From that time forward they hated 
Bir James and his wife almost as in by 
days they had detested beantifal A 


To no one in the except his wife did 
Sir James confide another reason for his line 
of conduct. Before he had been a month in 
England he received a letter written on blue 
business paper in a clear, legal-looking hand. 
It had nither date, g. oF signature, 
but it impressed the Baronet with a strange 
conviction that it was true. 

"You are earnestly advised not to take 
possession of your brother's property, his 
child Helen being still alive.” 

That was all. For more than twenty yeare 
Sir James went on his quies way untroubled 
by any farther auonymous commanications. 
There were times when he firmly believed 
his niece must be dead, and yet a strange, 
superstitious faith in that brief note made 
him obey its behe3t; and now after that long 
silence once again he had a communication 
from his unknown correspondent. _ 

It was so strange. He was at Brighton for 
his wife's health, and because being within an 
honur’s journey of Mapleton either he or his 
gon could go backwards and forwards to 
attend to any basiness at Toe Moat. 

Bat Sir James lived very simply. He did 
not mix much in general society, and his 
movements were not chronicled in the 
fashionable newspapers. How, then, had his 
correspondent discovered that he was at 
Brighton, and found out the very street and 
number of the house where he was staying? 

His wife came in and found bim still lost in 
thought, with that strange cloud upon hie 

W. 


“Jim, what is the matter?” she asked, 
gently. “I am sure there is something 


rong.” 

- ; you set your heart very much on 
Jack bcing master of the Moat, Molly?” 

“No. I believe Jack will make a name for 
himeelf anywhere. Bat I own, dear, I should 





like the mystery cleared up, so that we might 
know whether or not The Moat was ours.” 


Sa, 


moat ote. ate aa 


———— 
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“ Well, you are more unselfish than I am,” 
said Sir James, with a sigh. ‘'I must confess 
since Jack grew up the clever, noble fellow 
he is, I have hada desire that he might 
yet inherit my father’s house. You see, 
Molly, ours is an old name. I seems hard to 
me to fancy Mapleton without a Denieon at 
the Moat.” 

She les her hand rest on his shoulder 
tenderly for a moment, and then she drew a 
chair close to his, and sat down. These two 
were lovers still, although they had six grown- 
up children. 

“What has set you thinking of The Moat 


this Reming, Jim?" 

“ ,” and he put into her hand a sheet 
of blue paper, precisely similar to that they 
had looked at just twenty years ago. 

Lady Denison unfolded it with trembling 
fingers. Like Sir James, she had pitied poor 
Arline greatly in the past, but she did not 
aoe of the mysterious abduction of little 

elen, 

‘* Miss Denison will be of age on the first of 
March. At ;r-sent she knows nothing of 
her expectations; but, in ja:tice to ferself, 
and fairness to you, I think she ought to take 
her proper position as soon as she is twenty- 
one ” 

Lady Denigon lockei bewildered. 

“* Who is it that writes? Whoisthe ‘I?’” 

“T have no idea! I should imagine the 
nurre conveyed the baby to some of its 
mother’s fr°ends, aud one of them has been 
her guardian ever since. a word of this 
letter is true, Molly. Itis only just to the 
girl, and fair to us, that the truth should be 
made public; but yet I never knew till now 
how much I had hoped to see my boy the 
acknowledged heir of our old home," 

** Jack bas never counted on it.” 

*' Never, and he will probably settle in 
London, and make a name for himself in 
literature, It is fsr better for him that he 
‘should know his exact position. He won't 
lose a)l his friends, though he turns out to be 
only ‘a niless lad with a lo" g pedigree!’'’ 

No,” sand the mother’s eyes brightened. 
‘And Mr, Melvil’e is not likely to prove a 
hard-hearted father !”’ 

“Molly, what do you mean? How many 
more marriages are you planning between 
our children and the Melvilles? Of course, 
everyone can see that Essie and Lionel under- 
stand each other, and I have suspected the 
Rev. Charles of an attachment to Jessy; tut 
I never dreamed of anything between Jack 
and Louey !” 

‘*‘ Neither did J!’ replied his wife. ‘ Oh, 
Jim, are you quite blind? Oan’t you see that 
our boy lost his heart a4 first s‘ght to Dcris? 
It is Douglas Metville, the Queen's Coonael 
and famous barrister Jack will have to appeal 
‘to, not our old friends here!" 

Sir James looked thunderstruck. 

‘“ Bhe is a pretty creature, and I do believe 
a good one; but her father is reported to be 

eouliar—and I had rather it had been 
ouey!"’ 

‘All celebrities are peculiar!” said Lady 
Denison. “I never heard anything worse 
of Mr. Melville than that he was heart- 
broken at his wife’s death, and kept his child 
jealously to himself lest uncles and aunts 
should steal her love!" 

‘ That’s notall! Sir James looked worried. 
‘Paul Melville told me himself his brother 
had a fixed cbjection to Doris marryirg, 
because her mother died in a dec!*ne.” 

‘ Well,” said Lady Denison, slowly. 
‘“ Consumption is not always hereditary, and 
I never saw & more healthy-looking gil. I 





am sorry you don't like it, Jim! I was so 
pleased!” 

“My dear,” he said, good humouredly, 
‘‘when a con is ss good as our Jack, he 
deserves to p’eace himeelf without remon- 
strances. Doris Melville is a lady, and a very 
sweet girl, but I am afraid there will be diffi- | 
culties. I shouldn't like my boy to be called 
& fortune-hunter; and Donglas Melville must 
have made a heap of mcney!”’ 





* Shall you tell Jagk about this?" and she 
touched the sheet of blue paper. 

* No; it is not worth while, In little more 
than three months we shall be at the first of 
March, and then things will right them. 
selves.” 

John Denison was & contrast to the rest of 
his family—a grave, thoughtfal young man, 
with something serious even in his smile. 
Esther always complained Jack never cared 
about her friends; but after he had been 
introduced to Doris Melville, she had never 
cause to lament this want of taste again, It 
was love at first sight, The man of rare talent, 
who at twenty-seven was already climbing 
the ladder of fame, and the girl who had led 
& quiet, sec’uded life, seeing nearly as little 
of the world as a convent maid, seemed at 
first thought singularly unsuited ; but Jack's 
heart was won by her lovely bine eyes and 
rich, musical voice, even before he found out 
that ste had a keen imagination and in- 
tellect, so that she oculd creep into his 
thoughts better than his pretiy sister had 
ever been able to do. 

Doris had read a great deal in her lonely 
girlhood; books had become real friends to 
her. Jack soon discovered she was his ideal 
woman ; and before he had joined the Brighton 
party more than three weeke Lucy Melville 
told her husband she was certain Doris would 
be Lady Denison. 

“*I¢ will be a oruel blow to Douglas if she is,” 
replied the lawyer. ‘‘ That name has a painful 
ring in bis ears even now.” 

‘* Didn't he defend the lass Lady Denison 
when she was tried for murder?” 

‘ Yes. Hemade one of the finest speeches 
ever heard in a criminal court, but he couldn’t 
save her. After that he almost gave up prac- 
tising in criminal cases, He had an obstinate 
belief in Lady Denison’s innocence, and it 
weighed upon his mind that he had not been ; 
able to induce tte jary to take his view. Tren 
not long after poor Nancy died. It wasatry- 
ing year altogether to poor Douglas. When he 
came back to England, and settled with Doria 
at _ Nock, I saw the first silver threads in 


his ‘ 
‘‘Had I better discourage Jack's visita?” 
asked Mrs. Melville, in alarm. 


“* Bat you live in London, don’t you?” 

“Yes; tut far enough away from the 
London smoke. When the trees in our garden 
are out youcould fancy yourself miles in the 
country. They shut ontall view of the houses 
round completely, back and front; only beyond 
the lawn you can just see the river.” 

‘* And you like in?” 

“TT love'it dearly. It isa my home, you know. 
Papa bought it when I was baby, and I can 
never remember living anywhere else.” 

“It must be very lonely ; but I sappose your 
cousins often come and stay with you?” 

“‘I Eope they will now, but I bad never 
even seen them when I came to Brighton. 
Papa never oared for visitors, and he would not 
let me go and stay with Aunt Lucy because 
he thought I should feel strange in euch a 
large family.” 

‘He must be very fond of you?” 

**And Iofhim. Dad and I have been jast 
everything to each other.” 

‘‘Bat, Dorie,” pleaded her lover, ‘' don't 
you think your heart has room for another 
lover? My darling, from the moment I saw 

ou I knew you were the kindred soul I had 

longed for. Doris, I love you with all my 

heart and strength. I am not rich yet, but 
my prospects are fair, and I shall soon beable 
to offer you an easefal home. Dear, can’t you 
care for me? My whole life will be 
— if only you will promise to be my 
wife.” 

‘‘ Your wife!" repeated Doris, in alarming 
surprise, “I never thought of sucha thicg I 
like you very much, Mr. Denison, but I never 
dreamed of this!” 

‘* But now, can’t you do more than like me, 
Doris? I would cherish you so tenderly, my 
little love, if only you will give yourself to me." 

“TI like you very much," said Doris, wist- 
fally, “better than anyone else—except my 
father ; but——”’ 

“What are your objections?” he asked, 
tenderly. ‘‘Are you afraid the liking will 
never grow intolove? I will risk that, Doris, 
gladly!” 

** No,” she blushed deeply under the friendly 
cover of the darkness, ‘‘I am not afraid of 
that."’ 

‘Of what then?” 





‘It’s no use interfering in love affairs, Lucy. | 
Let — take their course, Mr. Jack gener- ; 
ally gets hissown way. He may win over my 
brother to consent, bat I confess I doubt it.” | 

‘*O! course Jack has no private means, but j 
then he must be a baronet some day.’ 

‘And his wife be Lady Denison. That 
will be the hardest part of it to Douglas.” 

‘* Was she very teantifal?”’ 

“Who?” j 

“The other Lady Denison — she whom 
Dong'as defended?” 

* She was so lovely that if I had not known 
my brotler’s heart to be be cenired on Nancy . 
I might have thought his great interest in her 
ey Vig a warmer feelir g than pity." 

“ | ' 


“I never meant to marry anyone,’’ said 
Doris, dreamily. ‘‘My father cannot spare 
me.’ 

“ My darling!" said Jack, artfally, ‘I am 
not asking you to marry me to-morrow, or 
even this year. Of course Mr. Melville will 


' mias you terribly, but he would have time to 


get used to the idea; and, Doris, such part- 
come in the law of nature, and are not 
. If he loves you, dear, he would 
rejoice in your happiness.” 
‘He does love me, but ——” ; 
“ Perhaps he is ambitious for you?”’ said 
Jack, rather disconsolately. ‘I am a shocking 


bad match, I know; but, dear, no one can love 
' you better.” 


“ Dad ambitious!” and Doris gave a silvery 


“] think you know Mr. Jack will not meet little laugh. “I am sure he is not. He 


with a very encouraging reception at Tre 
Nook; but, my dear, Lucy, don’t look so, 
mirerable. It is not your fault. You could not . 
revent Doris from beirg beautiful, and Mr. . 
Bareon from discovering the fact. Let 
things be, my dear, and wait for the orisis.” | 


And the crisis came that very night. They I 


were all on the West Pier listening to the 
band, tte young Denisozs and Mr. end Mrs, ' 
Melville and their daughters and niece. Of 
course 60 many people could rot keep together 
like a flock of steep; and, as bad happened | 
before, it was Doris who sauntered away to 
the pier head with Jack Denison. 

“T like Brighton very much,” she said, in 


' reply to some question of his. ‘' I never was 


here before. My father does not like this 
neighbourhood.” , | 
‘And yet Sussex is one of the prettiest , 
counties in England !” 
‘* Papa hates it—Sussex and all the 7 
bourhood, Imean. He p’efersthe north, He 


! gays one can breathe better there. ’ 


always thinks te 0 should marry for love, 
and nothing else; besides, Mr. Denison, you 
are nota bad match. You are going to bea 
famous man, and all your friends will be 
very proud of you!”’ ; 

- Will you be proud of my success, Doris, if 


“ And may I go to Mr. Melville and ask him 
for this little hand? Doris, don't torture me 


with suspense, my darling. If you can’t love 


me, say 80!" 
“I think I love you now," she answered 


gently. ‘I know I should be proud to belong 
to you, and to have the right to glory in your 


triumphs; bat, Mr. Denison—Jack, my 


father is getting old, and I am all he has.” 


“ Fifty-fiveis not old, Doris!” objected Jack. 
‘Darling, you have made me eo happy. You 
will let) me go to Mr. Melville te-morrow, 
won't you, and plead my own cause? ” 

* Bat you won't be angry with dad,” 
pleaded the girl as she consented, ‘‘if he does 
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eis a, 

net-see things 8& you do? You know he is all } who love her already. I would not even ask 

alone, and 1 40) all be haa.” ou to give her.to me, until my income had|Mr. Melv'se ap 
Jack gaye the. promise readily, I¢ was | increased to. a sum you deemed anfficient. 


ogret Whey aon —. _s-> he should 

athet and mother. o 8 proposal, 
nothing .shoo’.d be eaid to Doris's ae and 
aunt sting the eng nt antil it bad 
ben rat.ded by her father's cansent, 

The lovers parted in good spirits, Jack was 
going up to. London the following day, and 
would callon Mr, Melville.at The Nook, where 
Doris said her father would be sare to be found 
any time sfter five, 





CHAPTER III. 


A MIDDLE-AGED woman, looking like a housa- 
keeper, anawered Jack's ring, and stated thas 
Mr. Melville was at home, in the ordinary 
matter-of-fact manner that might have been 
expected of euch a superior retainer; but 
when Mr. Denison handed her his card she 
trembled ag one who had the ague, and seemed 
80 utterly terrified that the young man was 
not @ little myatified as he followed her to the 
library—a long, narrow room, furnished in 
carved oak almost biack with age. 

He was.not kept waiting long—three minutes 
at, the most—and Douglas Melville entered, 
atexp, grave, and self. posaessed. 

Jack had never ecen the celebrated Q.C., 
whose Dame was familiar in sll legal circles. 
His first thought was that he was a great con- 
trast to hia brother Paul; his next that Doris 
rouat take entirely after her mother’s family, 
since not in a single point did she resemble 
his host. 

“ You. wished to see me?” gaid Douglas 
Melville, courteously offering his visitor a 
chair. ‘I usually transact business at my 
chambers ; but as a friead of my brother's, I 
- quite willing to discuss any caze with you 

ere.” 

Jack was @ little taken aback ; butone look 
at the grave, earnest face, reassured him 
Douglas Melville might regret his snit; but he 
would a least give him a patient hearing, and 
state hia objections fairly, for truth was 
written in his eyes, 

“The business I have come upon seemed 
more connected with your home, sir,” began 
Jack, simply. ‘‘ Miss Melville told me I 
shonid meet likely find you here after five 
o'clock.” 

“ We will leave my daughter's nsme oui cf 
our conversation, if you please, Mr, Deni- 
soni” 

“ Bat we can't,” expluined the young man, 
hurriedly. “ Is is because of ber I am here. 
Me. Melville, I love your child dearly, and sho 
has allowed mse to come here, and ask your 
consent to our engsgement,”’ 

Douglas Melville looked at Jack searchingly, 
as though he would read him through and 
throngh ; then ha said, gravely,— 

“Isis not five weeke since Dorie left home. 
You were then an utter stranger to her. I 
oan’t believe, I won’t believe, in an attach- 
ment of such sudden growth, It is only a 
childish fancy !" 

“IT am twenty-seven,” said Jack, gravely, 
‘and I never thought of love until I saw 
Doris. I lost my heart the first time I spoke 
to her. Iam quite aware that at present I 


‘ @m & poor match for your daughter; but I am’ 


young and strong. I have made a little way 
already, and I will never reat until I have 
won a home and position fit for her accept- 


The barrister's face softened strangely. 

**T am very sorry,’ he said, kindly. “ Year 
means have nothing to do with the matter. I 
am nota mercenary father. I cac give Doris 
anamplefortane. [ have the greatest respect 
for Sir James Denison. I like what I have 
heard of you; bat I cannot let you marry my 
daughter, It would entail misery on you, 
both!" 

Jack sprang to hia feet in indignation. 

“T do not understand you. I can offer her 
an effsctionate reception from my parezte, 





Why should my marriage with Doris bring 
misery on us both?" yi i 

Mr, Melville paced the room twice with. 
eager, restless 8 before he returned to ‘aj, 
seab,and answered Jack's question a8 tiongh 
it had just been spoken. 

“TE will explain everything to yon on one 
condition that you keep the secret I am about 
to impart #0 you. from the whole world, in- 
cluding your parents and Doria herself,” 

‘ And if! refuse this condition ?” 

‘Then, sir, our interview ends at once. 
I shall go down by the next train to Brighton 
and tell Doria everything. If she knows my 
story it will embitter her whole life, and 
separate her from you far more powerfully 
than my tion can.” 

‘*Mr, Melville, I cannot risk her happiness. 
Tell me what you will, and I swear that it 
(rps pass my lips without your con. 
sent,’ 

Douglas Melville put out his hand, and 
Jack clasped it heartily. The strangest thing 
about the interview to the young man was that 
though Mr, Melville was crushing his dearest 
hopes, he yet felt drawn towards him by an 
irresietible force of attraction. 

** Doris is not my child!” 

Jack looked up quickly. He understcod a 
great deal now that had puzzled the world, 
and bewildered even the barrister’s own 
brother, 

Donugias had given back hia wife’s portion 
to her own family because the child of his 
love had no claim on the Latouche property. 
In like manner he had brought her cp iz 
seclusion, keeping her aloof from his wife’s 
family, leat his seoret was revialed, and these 
reproached him with imposing a stranger on 
them as their niece. 

“I think I understand,” said Jack, simply, 
to Douglas Melville. ‘“You mean there ia a 
shadow on her own name, and so you have 
given her yours. Yon do not know me, aud 
60 you think IT am mean enovgh to love hor 
less because she is the daughter of some poor 
stranger instead of a famous barrister. Mr. 
Melville, you wrong me, If vou proved to 
me that Doria was born ia the workhouse 
I should stili ask you to give her to meas 
my wite!” 

"T believe you would,” said the Quaeen’s 
OCounzel, warmly ; ‘bat, my boy, it ia worse 
than that. Beantifal and sweet-tempered as 
she is, my Doris inherits from her mother s 
fearfa!l legacy. If her trae parentage were 
revealed, I tell you, your family, ay, and 
perhaps you youreelf, would shrink from her 
in loathing!” 

Jack bad grown white to his very lips with 
strong emotion. 

‘* Don't tell me her mother died insane!” 
he whispered, hoarsely. “I can bear anything 
bat that.” 

‘* Her mother had the clearest intellect, the 
broadesi mind of any woman I ever met. 
She was beautiful too, more so even than 
Doris; but she died at twenty-two, in the 
eyes of the worid a murderess |” 

Jack turned to him quickly. 

* Do you mean that she was Arline Deni- 
son?” 

“Ido! Ihave had thirty years’ experiencs 
of Jaw and prisoners. I declare to you, Mr. 
Denison, that I am as convinoed of that poor 
creature’s innocence as though I had sea 
another P gweng commis the murder; but 
jadge and jury condemned her, and save for 
Heaven's mercy in taking.ber life, before the 
death sentence was sven pronounced, she 
would have perished on a scaffold.” 

There came a deep silence, Té lasted, perhaps, 
five minutes, and then Jack said, cheerfally,— 

** You have kept the seeret for twanty years, 
Mr, Melville! Won't it be possible to keep it 
always. I will marry Doris gladly, joyfally, 
bat 1 could not bear to marry her ss my 
‘uncle's heiress. Don't you see people might 
‘try $e ppizon her miod against me by saying 





T did it for b~¢ money. Let me havamy wile, 
d Tie Moat ani,its broad 

SOS. Con remain in my father's’ charge. 

bas ‘marded them ‘for Helen’ these twenty 

Ysargs, Let him keep his trast.” 

Donglas shook bis head. 

“The risk ia #09 great fo run,” he said, 
slowly. ‘‘I have kept the child in ratireroent, 
As your wife she must mingle in the world, 
and face the public gazes of Mapleton. Do 
you think, even after twenty yours, there are 
nos people left there who remember the 
‘beantifal murderess, Arline Denison?’” 

‘* Bat Doria is not like her mother—I mean 
Mr. Panl Melvitle knew my aunt, and he 
never remarked any re:embiance!” 

“ Because Panl hag keen ths child grow up 
from babyhood. If ke had met bsr for the 
first time as a woman grown, he would have 
seen the likeness. Besides, Me. Denison, your 
grandmother ia still alive. Do you think Lady 
Alfreda has forgotten the features of the poor 
girl she hated with such a bitter, malignant, 
jealousy that she rejoiced at her death? Were it 
anyone bat a Denizon who offered to risk all 
disoovery so loyally for love of my child, I 
thiak I should take you at your word; but 
how oan I send her into a county where her 
mother’s story is in everyone's month, and 
where some of ikat mother’s bitter fces still 
reside?" 

‘* Bat what is to bs done?” 

Douglas Melviile shook his head. 

“ T confess 1 have no idea. When I passed my 
word to Arline Denison to save her baby from 
Lady Alfreda I never guessed the complica- 
tions that might arisa; but even if [hadI fancy 
I should have acted justthe same, The mere 
thoughts of her little Nell being brought’ up 
to exeorate her memory was tortare to her.” 

“Then it was you who managed ths 
‘abduction ?’ I have cfien wondered about it!” 

“It was simple enough, Siz Gilbert left 
his wife all his personal properiy. She drew 
out as much money as she could get at— 
several thousand poands—and invested it in 
the funds in the name of her onild’s nurse. 
This was done before I cver saw her. When 
she confided her troull. tc ms sha said Helen 
would never want for money; bai the nurse, 
thongh faithful and devoted, would be no 
match for Lady Alfreda in onuauing; end, 
moreover, all scarch for ths baby would bo 
directed against a loncly women and an 
infants girl ! 

“* My wife was in an almost dying, state at 
Madeira. . If had been predicted by tho 
physicians that she would never survive the 
loss of her infant. who had been left behind as 
nurse in England. Arline Denison’s child 
was of the same.age. The day I heard her 
anxieties abontliitie Nell I heard aleo of my 
own ohild’s death, It seemed to me if Lady 
Denison’s daughter could be sabstiéuted for 
our dead baby my wife would ba spared # ast 
grief, and the little Nell would be aswured of 
a home, 

“Fortune favoured. me. The woman who 
had nursed little Doris knaw of my wife’s 
state. She wagon the eve of emigrating, and 
would keep my secret. For a consideration 
her husband wonld assist in the plot forcarry- 
ing off liti}e Neli and hoid his, tongue.. Ha 
was an ignovant fellow, could neither read nor 
write, and, besides, wes jasi leaving England 
for ever. a 

‘'In thore days I sometimes took part in 
amateur theatricals, and know how to ‘make 
up’ my face and disguice myself asa coach- 
msn. The only difficnity was the time I wae 
bound to siay in cours til’ the verdict wss 
given. J 

‘Mrs. Frost, the landlady, made a liitie 
mistake when she declared the earriage and 
pair rolled up directiy the case wae over, there 
was & delay of quite half-an-honr, for T had to 
pnt on my dieguiee, and then joia Williams at 
the livery-stable. We drove to Newhaven, 
and went on board the Dieppe steamer, 
need not say we never crossed to France. 





Leaving the vessel befora it sailed we got on 
to London that sams zight, and oanghs ike 
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steamer for Madefea the following day. My 
wife died vety soon after, and I came home 
and weitied here, The woman who let you in, 
Mrs, Cops, is the nurse ohozen by Lady Deni- 
son for her child, She and I have shared 
the secret for twenty years!" 

«‘ And the man who drove you to Newhaven 
—has he kept silent?" 

“He and his wife were drowned on their 
outward voyage. Humanly speaking, Mr. 
Denison, it always to me no ons 
could @issover my deception unless Doris'a 
resemblance to her mother was ever noticed, 
Then J fear the whole trath would come ous, 
as the very seslusion in which I have brought 
her op would confirm the suapicion she is not 
my child!” : ‘ 

%* Doris must never know the truth,” said 
Jack Denison, gravely; “it would break her 
neart!” i 

‘‘ And equally she must never marry yOu, 
observed the barrister. ‘‘ Don't yousee if the 
poor child is to escape her fearful legacy of 
ahame she raust live far away from South- 
shire and ali who knew her mother.” 

Jack looked perplexed. 

“ You say you believe my aunt to have been 
fnnocent? My father takes the same view; 
bat yet, Mr. Melville, wither of you suggests 
who elee could have commitsed the crime. 
The medical evidence negatived the idea of 
‘snicidé, sc that Sie Gilbert must have been 
murdered. Have you never formed a theory a3 
40 the assassin?” 

“ Dozens of times. I used to brood on the 
subject till is made me almost morbid, bué I 
ever hit on a theory that seemed probable, 
though I etarted all kinds.” 

“T wish you would tell me a few of them,” 

© Well, Uiltry. Is wasn't 8 common barglar 
intent on planger, for nothing was taken, and 
tke piatol found near was of most expensive 
workmanship. Then, a3 Sir Gilbert always 
went in to the grounds after dinner, and usually 
smoked a cigar in the little arbour close to 
where the murder took place, I conclude the 
tragedy was the work of aome one who knew 
the grounds, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with his habits.” 

“ Bat my uncle had no friends in the neigh- 
bourhood !"’ 


“ And a man’s friends don't usually murder 
him! No, Mr. Denizon, to my mind it was 
one of twothings. Sir Gilbert was done to 
death by some forsaken love. He had had one 
or two passing attachments before he threw 
the handkerobiet to poor Arline—or else——” 

“Go on, please,” 

* Well, you know, with her beauty she must 
have had friends before she was Lady Deni. 
ton. Don’t you think it possible that one of 
these, hearing how her husband treated her— 
Sir Gilberts waa a false and cruel husband, 
though the jury denied it by their verdict— 
was fired with indignation, and resolved to 
revenge her wrongs.” 

“ Bat no friend of hers would have left her 
to snffer in his stead !'’ objected Jack. 

“* You forget men hold lite very dearly. -He 
may have meant to come forward at the 
eleventh hour and take the guilt on himself in 
time to save her life, but it required stronger 
courage to give bimeelf up just to clear her 
memory from reproach,” 

Jack got. up with flashing eyes. 

“Tt shall be my life’s work to hunt out my 
uncle's murderer! Then when I have cleared 
ber mother’s name, Mr, Melville, will you give 
me Doris to be my wife?” 

“My lad, you are setting yourself an im- 
a task. The story is twenty yeara 
rs} ’ 

“But such stories are not forgotten easily, 
Depend upon it, Mr. Melville, if I put all my 
efforts, all my energy, into the search, I shail 
discover the criminal who killed my uncle to 
be either the man who avenged his treatment 
of my aunt, or the woman who had hoped to 

his wife. Something tells me it was one 
\¥ , Love, distorted and disfigured per- 
“a8, still. love, and not avarice, was at 
che Yottom of The Moat tragedy.” 


“You will remember your promise of 

menyed 
ss + 

“ Bhall you go back to Doris?” 

“] gball write andtell her you have pro- 


condition, and that, until I have fuifilled that. 
I must not see her again.” ¢ 

The barrister shook his head sadly. 

“ You will be old and grey-headed eithout 
unravelling that secret, my boy. * Pe Macey or 
The Moat Tragedy is past hums" | oy it to on. 
— dt ; 

“Th is the only way,” 28° ¢ 
“1 want Dora, and 50”, iat ren a 
she capnot bemy wile | until I have cleared the 
shadow on her mo’ .ner’s name, and saved my 
darling from a fr arful le 1" 


‘*‘ Heaven a” yeed you, my boy,” said Douglas 


Melviile, * jjemnly; and then they parted, a 
strong mutual liking already established 
betW’ en them for a girl's dear sake, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen Doris—to give her still the name she 
thought her own—received Jack's letter, her 
first fecling was an intense thankfulness that 
nothing about her engagement had been con- 
fided to ber aunt and cousins. 

Mrs. Melville and the girla might have their 
own private suspicions as to Jack Denison’s 
sudden departure; but, at least, they knew 
nothing, and this was an immense relief, for 
their well-meant sympathy would have been 
torture to Doris, since they would certainly 
have condemned her father for his temporary 
rejection of their friend, 

How she wondered what the “one con- 
dition” was. She felt sure Jack would fulfil 
it if within mortal’s power. 

She was sorry her father had been hard on 
him, and yet, girl-like, she gloried in her 
willingness to accomplish something difficult 
for her sake. Above all, she longed to go 
home and go escape what she most dreaded, 
&@ meeting with Sir James and his wife, 

But this wag not to be spared ber. True, 
Douglas Melville himself wrote to his sister. 
in-law that two months’ loneliness had been 
such dreary work he really could not spare 
Doris any longer; and as he made such grate- 
fal allusions to her kindness to his girl, and 
gave & warm invitation to Loney and Jessy to 
pay a visit to The Nook as soon as they lefs 
Brighton, Aunt Luoy was not in the least 
offended by Doris’s sudden recall, but really 
believed its only reason to be Douglas Mel. 
ville’s loneliness. 

The day was fixed for her journey, tho train 
locked ont ; but Aunt Lucy's poliseness would 
not hear of Doris leaving Brighton without 
saying good-bye to the Denisons. 

* Such a favourite as you are with them all, 
my dear, it would be really unkind! I will go 
over with you myself this afternoon,” 

Bat callers defeated this kind intention, 
and in the end Doris went alone, which, on 
the whole, she rather preferred. 

Lady Denieon and Esther were out, but 
Sir James saw her from the window, came 
downstairs, and insisted on escorting her back 
to her aunt's. 

‘*I wanted to speak to you, Doris. I have 
heard from Jack, and I oan guess why you 
are going home so suddenly. My dear child, 
I should like you to know my wife and I 
would gladly have welcomed you as our boy’s 
choice," 

The tears stcod in her blue eyes, but sho 
was loyal to her father. 

‘* Please don’t be angry with father,” she 
said, gently. “Is is all my fault, for I knew 
he wanted me never to marry.” 

Sir James could not help emiling. 

‘‘My dear, I sm not angry. Mr. Melville 
has been such s devoted father that I think 
even his prejudices deserve respect. and Jack 
docs not write quite hopelessly. He says he 
stili believe he shall one day bring you home 





“He told * rather made one confition, 


and that #* . ~ hard one; he’meant 
, 4 was & bar artes 
to fulfil * gore # 


ir «6, 
_ ately, Siz James belioved that the 


bar sn Le Ex 
cones onal sister's objections arose from bis 9'most 
mised. your int to our marriage on one} sopbid dread at Doris inheriting her mother's 


disease. He might have stipulated with Jack 
not to press his auit until three years bad 
elapsed, and promised to consent then if 
Doris had showed no signs of consamption in 
the meantime. But the Baronet conid trust 
his gon, and would not even try to guces what 
Jack had kept back from him. 

He held the girl’s band in his and wished 
her s pleasant journey a!most tenderly, and 
then he went home to tell his wife he cid not 
wonder at the boy’s infatuation, for Doria 
Melville was the prettiest git! hs bad scen for 
years. 

Afier Doris went home the party at 
Brighton soon broke up. Tha Paul Melvilles 
had to go home to welcomes their school-going 
children, whose holidays were approaching, 

The Denisons went back to The Moat, a 
little grave at the thought is waa probably 
the very last Christmas they would spend at 
the old house ; for if the anonymonsa letter 
was to be trusted, on the first of March the 
missing Helen would return to claim her own. 

Jack was there before them, He seemed 
well and cheerfal, bat maintained perfect 
silence about his interview with Douglas 


would have sympathised with him at. the 
barrister’s harshness hs said gravely,— 

“ Please don't say a word against him, sir. 
T can’t explain things now, but one day you 
will know all, and then yor will agree with 
me that Donogias Melville ia the-noblest man 
you ever met.” 

Esther and Lious! were formally engaged 
by shia tims, and young Melville spent Obrist- 
mas with his fiancée, Bat someone must have 
given him a hint not to mention his Consin 
Doris, for he never once alinded to The Nook 
and its inmates. 

‘My dear boy, why are you poring over 
those old papers?” asked Sir James, when he 
went into Jack's stndy one night aud found 
him witha pile of Mapleton Gazettes of very 
ancient date in front of him. ‘ What!" ag 
he caught sight of the heading ‘‘'The Moat 
Tragedy’ in large letters, “Why in the 
world are you troubling your head about 
that? Let sleeping troubles rest." 

“I was thinking of poor Heien,’’ said Jack, 
gravely. ‘You said yesterday you expected 
her to come to Southshire in March. Have 
you ever thought what an avwfal ordeal awaits 
her? The whole neighbourhood wili look on 
her as the obild of 8 murderess, my grand- 
mother first and foremost,” 

‘*Lady Alfreda will patronise her just fo 
try and spite us,” returned Sir James, “ Yeo, 
poor girl, I can imagine if she is in ignorance 
of her own history ebe will fiad things trying 
when she comes here. Bai it won't help her, 
Jack, for you to wade through those old 
papers.” 

“T think ié will.” 

“ How?" 

Jack answered slowly, not because he did 
not know his own meaning, but because he 
feared to reveal to his father why he was so 
intensely interest:d in Helen Denison. 

‘*T want toclear her mother’s name and 
memory. It seems to me, sir, if I only study 
the case carefully enough I must ges some 
olue to the criminal.” 

Sir James smiled sadly. 

“T¢ was tried at the time, my boy, by Paul 
Melville and his brother, both able men. To 
my mind the worst evidence agsinas poor 
Arline was that no one else was ever so much 
as suspected of the murder.” 

‘Father, she bore our name, She was a 
Denison by marriage. It is a disgrace to cur 
whole family not to clear her memory.” 

A light broke on Sir James. He guessed 
the truth, in part only. He knew how much 
interest Dongias Melville had taken in the 





to claim our welcome,” 


late Lady Denison, Perhaps to clear her 


Melville, excepting that when his faiher- 
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name was the jask or conditic™ he had given 
Jack to fulfil before he allowed h\™ to marry 
Doris. So far Sir James was ri, Ot, but it 
never dawned on him that Doris was .20t the 
barrister’s child at all, but the lost dan,<hter 
of poor, ill-fated Arline. 

** Please yourself, my boy,’’ he said, cheer-’ 
fally, “‘only I am afraid you have set your- 
self an impossible task!” 

Poor Jack began to fear the same, when a& 
month passed without giving him the slightest 
encouragement. At last he discovered some- 
thing, only the merest trifle, but yet enough 
to prove that Arline Denison had a friend who 
remembered her faithfally after twenty years. 

She was not baried with her husband; her 
dust lay in the unconsecrated portion of the 
Mapleton cemetery. Jast a plain marble 
cross, with the one word ‘Arline,’ and the 
date of her birth and death, marked the spot. 
This much he had known for years. After 
Christmas some strange chance made Jack 
visit the lonely grave a second time; and, to 
his surprise, he found upon it a large wreath 
of Parma violets, whose sweetness filled the 
air, and which, from their freshness, mua 
have been recently placed there. 

“Ay, sir,” said the cemetery keeper to 
Mr, Denison, aa be came up, “If you notice 
the date on the cro, you'll see yesterday was 
the poor lady's birthday. Well, all the twenty 
years she’s rested here the day has never 
passed without bringing violets. Sometimes 
its been a fine wreath like this one—sometimes 
jast a handful of flowers that wouldn't coat 
sixpence ; bat, few or many, the violets have 
never failed. A servant who lived at The 
Moat long ago told me once that violets were 
her lady's favourite flowers.” 

** Who brings them?” 

"I’ve only seen him once or twice, but TC 
reckon it's always the same hand. He's an 
old man, sir, with hair like snow, and I've 
wondered sometimes whether he could have 
deen the poor lady's father. There’s a look on 
his face as thovgh he had known bitter sorrow ; 
nd no sorrow surely could be worse than 
seeing his daughter a felon!’ 

The word jarred on Jack painfally. 

** Did you see him bring the violets yeater- 
day? Where is he staying?" 

“I saw him right enough, sir, and he spoke 
4o me, a thing he had never done before. He 
asked me if Miss Helen Dezison had been 
heard of.” 

“ How strange!" 

‘I told him, sir, your father wouldn't give 
up hope, but everyone else believed she had 
been dead for years. He just put half.a- 
‘crown into my hand, and went off. A porter 
at the railway station told me he caught the 
afternoon train to London,” 

it took Jack hours of anxious thought 
before he hit on a means of attracting the 
atranger’s notice. A‘ last he drew up rather 
@ lengthy advertisement headed “ Violets.” 
It ran as follows :— 

* Violeta! If the gentleman who, for 
twenty years, has carried violets to s lonely 
grave at Mapleton, really desires news of the 
young lady he inquired about yesterday, he 
‘can have fall information by applying to J. 

D., 40, Sackville-street, Olapham," 

It was the address of Jack’s curate brother. 
He knew Charles would take in any letters 
for him; and the young clergyman was 40 
busy with hia parish duties that he wonld 
have no time to study the agony column of 
the newspapers, and wonder what his brother 
was about by inserting such a remarkable 
advertisement. 

Jack was not kept long in suspense. Before 
his adverticem:nt bai appeared a week he 
received a letter from Charles, enclosing 
another, addressed J. D. 

“I cannot think,” wrote the young curate, 
‘‘to what matter this refers; but I should 
like to tell you what I know of the writer. 
Mr. Vincent is one of our most liberal 
parishioners—very old, apparently ; and yet, in 
spite of his white hair and bowed figure, there 
are times when he seems to have almost 





the energy of youth. He took a fancy to me 
when we first met, assured me he once knew a 
member of my family, and has cross.ques- 
tioned me pretty freely as to the state of 
effairs at The Moat and our mysterious 
cousin, To-day I found him im a state of the 
wildest excitement. He acoused me of spying 
upon him, and publishing his secrets n the 
ne .“spspere. 

« }aally, if coourred to me he might be 
referrin, $0 the advertisement you said you 
had insert<d,and I told him that, though the 
answers wer® Sent to my rooms,I knew 
nothing about 1‘: He put the letter I have 
enclosed into my hsnds, and urged me to send 
it quickly, 

“He is in a pitiable “tate of excitement, 
besides which his health a8 for come time 
been failing rapidly. His doo*or, whom I met 
as I was leaving, told me he mighh Cie at any 
moment, ; 

“Dr. Browning says that Mr. Viccent is 
utterly alone in the world, He was for.werly 
& popular actor, bat on coming into a moderais 
fortune he gave up the stage, and set off on 
his travels, ri: del 

* For years—according to the doctor—no 
one heard of him, and then he returned a 
goueiney old man, the mere wreck of his 
ormer self, and settled down to this monoto- 
nous existence at Clapham. If you prefer a 
personal interview I can put you up. I 
don’t want to pry into your baciness, old 
fellow, only Vincent is miserably ill and an- 
happy. Don’t be hard on him if he has 
wronged you!"’ 

Tae next day John Denison called on Mr. 
Vincent. He found him on a couch drawn 
close to the fire, and better verced in such 
things than Charles or the cemetery -keeper. 
He knew at once that this was not an old man. 
but one whom some crushing calamity had 
prematarely wrecked. 

**T want to tell you why I am here,” said 
Jack, simply. ‘‘ From a word you dropped at 
Mapleton, from your kindly oare of her 
mother’s grave, I fancy you would -" 
— my cousin, Helen Denison. Am I 
right?’ 

“She is dead!” replied Hagh V noent, 
coldly. ‘‘ The child died with her mother. Do 
you think the daughter of a sensitive orea- 
ture like Arline could have lived ander the 
Pee legacy of shame that was her por- 
tion?” 

‘She lives! She was adopted by the bar: 
rister who defended her mother,’ said Jack, 
gravely. ‘‘She has no idea of her real name!” 

‘* Then she has not suffered. Her life has 
not been shadowed by her mother’s fate.’’ 

‘* The shadow has fallen now. I love her as 
my own life, and she returns my affection, but 
her adopted father will not let her become my 
wife. He says if ever Helen appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Tne Moat her resemblance 
to her mother would proclaim her identity. 
Only by keeping ber aloof from all the people 
who knew poor Arline Denison oan 
escape a fearfal legacy; and so you see our 
Pay are blighted. For my darling’s own 
sake I cannot urge my suit unless a day comes 
when I have cleared her mother’s memory.” 

“It was absurd to suspect Arline,” said 
Vincent, bitterly. ‘To begin with, she wasa 
good woman, and such do not commit murder 
even when wronged terribly, and then, brate 
though Denison was, ste loved him. Why, 
she worshipped the ground he trod on, though 
he treated her like dirt, and was always say- 
ing she had married him for his money.” 

“ Did you know him?” 

“I knew her. We were in the same com- 
pany. I was the ‘star,’ and she the heroine. 
She played Julies to my Romeo, and I would 
have fain persuaded her to accept the part in 
real life. I loved her as I never loved aught 
elge on earth.” 

‘* And yes you never went near her during 
the last weeks of her life when, in her humilia- 
tion, she sorely needed friende ?” 

*Becauce I thought it would prejudice 
people against her. I was young then, and for 
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& young man to show friendship to a lovely 
woman who is neither his sister or betrothed 
only does harm. Why, they might even have 
thoughé she killed her husband—to marry 
me!” 

‘I never shall believe she did kil him,” 
said Jack,solemnly. ‘ I have seen her Caugh. 
ter, and I won't believe my darling’s mother 
was a murderess |" 

* You are qaite right in your opinion. She 
was an unhappy, deeply injured woman,” 

* Bat how to prove it?” said Jaok, with a 
heavy sigh. “I confess I despair of it.” 

“Never despair,” said Haugh Vincent, 
gravely, “those near death ece things more 
clearly than you who are in the hey-day of 
youth and strength. Believe me, Mr. Deni- 
son, you will yet marry your cousin, and when 
you stand by her side at the altar there will 
rest no cloud on her mother’s memory.” 

“I fear you are too hopefal, sir.” 

**T think not, and you will not have long to 
wait, Mr. Denison, I have a strange fancy. 

en Arline's child is your happy wife will 
you take her to see my grave, and ask her to 
breaise one prayer for me?” 

Jack remained a few days at Ciapham. 
Hugh Vincent’s words tad moved him 
strangely, and he hoped for a second interview 
with the strange invalid, but it was not to be. 

The fourth morning of his stay in Saskville- 
street he sat down to breakfast alone, hearing 
that his brother had been called out to visit a 
deathbed. 

He had finished his meal before Charles 
appeared, and with strangely solemn manner 
put into hia brother's hand a folded sheet of 

eper. 

. Mr. Vincent is dead, Jack, and I wrote 
thie at his dictation, in the presence of Dr. 
Browning anda magistrate. Hesigned it only 
a few minutes before he died. He said I was 
to give it to you as his wedding present. His 
mind must have been wandering, poor 
fellow.” 

Is was what Jack had thought it almost 
oral to the dying man to expect—a full and 
free confession of hie guilt. and he alone 
had murdered Gilbert Denison from anger at 
his treatment of his wife. He never dreamed 
that . uspicion would fsJi on } 

He went to L>xdon by the night mail, went 
on board a sailing vessel bound for Austrelia 
the next day, and when he was again within 
reach of letters and newspapers his beautifal 
loat love lay in her dishonoured grave. Her 
child had vanished, and to confese his guilt 
seemed a ueelass sacrifice ! 

He gave two proofs of the truth of his 
statement, each conclasive, The pistol which 
fired the fatal shot had been kept by the 
Denison family lawyer; the companion 
to it was still in Vincent's dressing case. 
There, too, was a trinket known to have been 
worn constantly by Sir Gilbert —the only 
valaable, in fact, missed from his bey and 
whose disappearance had been noticed by the 
defence as telling in Arline’s favour. 

It was a plain gold locket, with the mono- 
gram of husband and wife in seed pearls, and 
when opened disclosed on one side Arline's 
beautifal face, on the other a tress of her 
sunny hair. 

Hagh Vincent’s confession, though tardy, 
was effectual. It appeared in every English 
newspaper. The news of Arline’s innocence 
was known all through the land, and — 
felt they could never forgive themselves for 
the oruel treatment meted out toher. Then, 
and not till then, Jack went down to The 
Nook and asked Douglas Melville to redeem 
his promiize, 

‘IT know she ia & great heiress, and I ama 
poor man, bat I don’t want a penny of her 
money. Throw it into the sea if you like, 
Mr. Melville, but give me Doris,” 

‘‘ And your father?"’ 

“Tam afraid he won't like her being an 
heiress, but I can trust him not to miejadge 
me, My father won't think me a fortune- 
hanier, evea if the world does.” 

‘‘The world shall know you gave your:elf 
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the task of proving her mcther's innocence,” 
gaid Douglas Melville, warmly. ‘I for one 
oan never forget you were willing and anxious 
to marry her when we had little hope of un- 
ravelling the mosey of her father's death.” 

They were in the early spring, and 
Doris—no one ever called her Helen—posi- 
tively refused to allow Sir James and his wife 
to leave The Moat. 

** Jack wants to live in London most of the 
year beoaaze of his books,’ she said, brightly. 
“And surely you won't refase to take us in 
sometimes in the summer?” 

In truth, Mes. Denison never loved the old 
grey walls where her mother had suffered s0 
much, In time to come she might perhaps 
be proud of it ag her children’s inheritance. 
Bat at present her only feeling was a dread of 
the grim old place and its sed history. 

She clung to Douglas Melville with all a 
daughter's sffection, and told Jack frankly 
she should never like any other home so 
much as The Nook. 

As Jack had a great admiration and a 
warm gratitude for the barrister he did not 
resent the wish Doris expressed one day just 
before her wedding that they might all live 
together ‘‘ till they quarrelled.”’ 

Mr. Melville is nominally the master of The 
Nook, yet Jack Denison never feels he is not 
in his own house; and the somewhat rash 
experiment has now e@ on for five years, 

still ‘the quarrel has not come.” 

Doris declares it never will, and Jack is 
inclined to agree with her. He likes Douglas 
Melville more and more every year. He will 
never forget the love and care the barrister 
lavished on the helpless child he believed 
must inherit A Fearrcun Leaacy. 


(THE END.] 


oe 
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JAMES ROOKE’S STRATAGEM. 
—o— 


James Rooks etood on the post-cfiice steps, 
glancing dubiously at a yellow-enveloped 
letter, which he bad just received at the 
general delivery. ‘ 

It was addressed to his wife; but he opened 
it, nevertheless. Of course Mrs. Rooke would 
have no secrets from him. 

The letter, which was written in a crabbed, 
inexperienced hand, was as follows,— 


“ Dear Evure,—Has you have been mar- 
ried for nigh onto six months now, you 
must bave got settled and put to rights, and 
these few lines are to les you know I am 
coming to see you, which I have threatened 
to come for a good while, but aren't had a good 
chance; and I’m going to start the day after 
to.morrow. Providence permitting, and it 
you and your husband are agreeable, I shall 
probably stay allsummer. Yours affection. 
ately, “F, Beuz." 


“F, Belt! That must be Emmie's mother, 
beyond a doubt,” reflected Mr. Rooke, while 
cold chills ran op and down his back, as his 
brain rapidly assimilated the unwelcome 
tidings, 

_Not that he had any szecial antipathy to 
his wife’s mother. Indeed, be had never seen 
her in hie life, having wooed, won, and wedded 
the present Mrs, Rooke in a Scotch town, 
where she held a position as telegraph opera- 
for, over a hundred miles from the rural 
village in England where her mother and 
sisters resi’ed. 

Bat he had an unconquerable aversion to 
mothers-in-law as a rule, and had so far 
enjoyed a bappy immunity from intrusion on 
the re of his wife's maternal ancestor. 

“I didn’t marry the whole fam:ly,”’ he was 
wont to declare, ‘‘and I don’t intend to be 
saddled with 'em.” 

Ard yet, in the face of this oft-repeated 
declaration, here was this letter announcing 
the comtemplated invasion of his domicile, 








Mr. Rooke frowned as he vainly racked bis 
brain ia the attempt to devire some means of 
averting the dreadful calamity. 

He pondered the sitoation thoroughly, and 
at last his brow cleared, and a smile of satia- 
faction relaxed the stern determination of his 
countenance. 

‘There's more ways of killing a cat than 
choking it to death on gingerbread,” he 
muttered, complacently, turning his steps in 
the direction of the trim cottage which he 
rented at present, bat which he hoped, in the 
course of a year or so, to be able to purchase. 

The letter was carefully concealed in the 
yogg pocket of his vest, secure from detec- 

on, 

Dinner was already on the table, and Mrs, 
Rooke, & pretty little woman with brown eyes, 
and hair of that reddish tinge supposed to be- 
token a epice of temper, stood in the doorway 
awaiting her husband's retarn. 

The roast mutton and green peas had been 
di of, and Mrs. Rooke was beginning to 
dish out the dessert of strawberries and cream, 
when her husband remarked, with a look uf 
concern, — 

‘* My dear, you are looking pale to-day. Do 
you feel quite well?’ 

“Pale! Dol?" asked Emmie, somewhat 
startled. ‘Come to think of it, I have felt a 
little out of sorts—languid, you know, and 
not much appetite—" 

‘*Exaotly,” interrupted Mr, Rooke. ‘ You 
mope too much, dear. You need a change of 
air and scenery—something to liven you up,” 

“ Change of air!” echoed Emmie, witha 
sigh. ‘Oh, Jem, if I only could! Bat we 
could never afford it. You are a poor man, 
you know.” 

“ What if Iam? I can afford my wife an 
outing once in uwhile, I suppose,’ declared 
Jem, with some compunctions of conscience at 
his own duplicity. 

“There is your old friend, Bessie Smitb, 
who has been urging you to visit her at Fern- 
ley. Why not go for a week or so?” 

“ And leave you alone?" asked Emmie, 
doubtfally. 

‘Ok, don’t worry about me! My sicter 
would be glad to come and keep house for me, 


his poi: t 

And Emmie, who was really delighted at 
the prospect of visiting her old friend, made 
no more objestions., 


= * . + * 


Jem Rooke was seated in a rustic chair on 
the front porch, calmly perusing the evening 
paper, when a short, stout old lady, in a anuff- 
coloured bombazine dress, with a handbag on 
her arm, came slowly waddling up the neat 
walk toward the houce. 

** Do the Rookes live here ? '’ she demanded, 
in a rasping, paral voice. 

The master of the house responded in the 
affirmative, 

“I'm glad of it,’ ejaculated the visitor, 
pushing her way into the house uninvited. 
‘* I’ve walked every step o' the way from the 
station, an’ I'm done up." 

And she plamped herself into a cushioned 
chair, with a groan of relief. 

‘*T must say, I should have thought Emmie 
would have sent to meet me,” she grumbled, 
‘‘and not lefs me to come trapseing out here 
all alone.” 

Mr. Rooke smiled grimly. 

* Emmie is not at home,” he condescended 
to explain. 

‘Not at home?” wheezed the old lady. 
“‘ That accounts for it then, I suppose. BatI 
reckon you know who I sm, don’t you?" 

“‘T presume you are Mrs. Belt,” was the cold 


response, 

** Just so,” nodded the visitor. ‘ Bat where 
is Emmie gone to? Ran over to some of the 
neighbours, I reckon, I hope she ien’t in the 
habit of gadding.. When did you say she'd 
be home?" 

“T couldn't say,” returned Mr. Rooke, with 





and that, too ata speedy date, 


I've no doubt,’’ urged Jem, determined to carry | read 


| several weeks with an old friend, fifty miles 
from here,” 

With a gasp of consternation, Mrs, Belt 
started up, 

‘Good gracious! I wouldn't have believed 
Emmie would have gone off visiting, after I 
wrote I was coming to stay the summer. 
pretty way to treat me, I must say! Bat 
maybe she went before my letter arrived.” 

‘‘She started the day after your letter 
arrived,’ amended Mr. Rooke, with inward 
exaltation. 

It was heartless of him, very. Bat he was 
not going to be worried by such a mother.in- 
law—all summer, too! He must let her see, 
once for all, that he had not “married the 
whole family!" aa he expressed it. 

‘* When can I get a train to go back by?” 
demanded Mrs. Belt, in an offended voice, 
beginning to re-tie her bonnet strings, 

** Not till to. morrow morning.’’ 

“Then I shall have to stay all night, I 
reckon, though it goes against the grain to 
stay where I am not wanted."’ 

** Btep out to the kitchen and have a coup of 
tea, Mra. Belt,” urged Miss Rooke, who was 
kinder- hearted than her brother, and who had 
no foolish prejadice against mothers-in-law. 

And with a sigh of relief James Rooke went 
back to hie paper, while poor, disappointed 
Mrs. Belt felt considerably refreshed, after 
her cup of tea, wish cold sliced ham and light 
rolle for an accompaniment, 

Bhe slept in the spare bed that night, 
and took her departure the next morn- 
ing, without a word of protest from Mr. 
Rooke. 

A conple of weeks later Exmie resarned 
home, looking fresh and rosy after her trip, 
and her husband mentally congratulated him- 
self on the success of his stratagem. 

His triamph was Cestined to be of short 
duration, however. 

“Jem, Jem!” oried Mra, Rooke, ag he 
returned from the : ffice ore evening, ‘‘ what- 
ever does this letter mean? { was out shop- 
ping, and went to the post office with a letter, 
and received this from Aunt Ellen. Do read 
it and tell me what it means!” 

And, with some inward tribulation, John 

“To Mrs Emma Rooxz: When I wrote 
that I was coming to see you, I didn’t mention 
that I bad made a fortace off my lan?, which 
it was fall of iron. And being as I am alone 
woman I was geing to leave the whole of it to 
you; but seeing you went off visiting after 
getting my letter, and Mr. Rooke never even 
so much as invited me to take my bonnet off, 
I shall leave my money to my bruthber a folke, 
except five hundred pounds to Miss Jane 
Rooke, for being so obliging in getting me a 
bit to eas —which Mr. Rooke never epoke, but 
sat and read his paper, and kept as mom ag & 
mouse in a meal chest.— Yours to hand, 

‘* Euuen Bett.” 


So it was not her mother after alJ, but her 
aunt—and a rich aunt at that! 

‘* What does she mean, Jom?" demanded 
Emmie. 

Bat Jem hung his head guiltily. There was 
nothing to be done but make a clean breast of 
it, however, and Mrs. Rooke was properly 
indignant at the recital, 

Indeed, the “ epice of temper” in her com- 

position cropped out, and she gave her creat- 
fallen husband a piece of her mind which he 
richly deserved. 
After a reasonable time she forgave him, 
however, bat Aun: Ellen never did, and Jem 
Rooke is still a poor man; bat he has never 
ventured to suppress another of hia wife's 
letters, and has ao far improved as to give his 
mother-in law a polite reception when she 
visits them, 








Bavssris, Wilton, and Axminster carpets 
are now made in double widths, and in some 
makes it is possible to carpet a wide room 





studied indifference. ‘She went to stay 


without a seam, 
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FACETIA. 


Way io a defeated candidate like the earth ? 
Because he is flattened at the polls, 

Ir is now & disputed point which makes ' 
the more mistakes—the weather prophets or | 
the weather. ' 





German Professor of Music ; ‘You muat not 
reach over dot on de treble, Dat vas not’ 
right.” Independent American’Boy : “ I guess 

Vil reach where I please on this piano, It's | 


not your piano; it’s our piano. Til put my | 
feet on itif I see fit,” } 
Mrs. Gapp: “ Did youever? Mrs, Nawed 
bas had her bridal slippers silver-plated." | 
Mrs, Gabb: ‘Land Skates! I'm glad there ' 


Sreencra and health go together—with the 
exception of butter. 

To keep moths out of old clothing—Give the 
clothing to the poor. 

Bez virtues and you will be happy, sa well 
as odd and eccentrio, 

Every ones admires & man of push, but ro- 
body wants to be the perzon pushed aside by 


Hern Havren: “What do think of my | wasn't sny such eilly fashion when I was! the man. 


voies, madam?" She: ‘I don’t think of is ; 
if I can help it.” j 

"Do you plisy the banjo?” “Not when | 
there are any people around.” ‘“ Whynot?” j 
“They won't let me.” i 

Spring should ba represented ag & young ; 
man with an uleter and therheumatism. A‘ | 
least that is the kind of a spring we ace | 
having. i 

Tar difference between &® man and woman ; 
washing bis or her face is, that all men rab! 
up and cown, and snort. All women spply | 
the water and stroke gently downward, 

Brrrers.—Dr. Brosh: ‘Would you advice 
me to bave my picture hung?” Easel: 
‘No; solitary confinement ought to be soffi- 
cient.” 

Wut is more pathetic than to see the 
simple faith with which a bald-headed man 
will buy an infallible hair restorative from a 
bald. beaded hairdresser ? 

Men can be found who are willing to go 
to Africa as missionaries, who are not willing 
to take a cross baby from the tired wife for 
half-sn-hour, 

PuotocraPHer: *‘ Now, sir, if you'll look a 
little less as shongh you had a bill to meet, 
and a little more as though you'd been lefia 
legacy, you'll make a beautiful picture.” 

‘* Srranes,"’ mused Mr, Waybaoke at the 
German opera on Friday night, “ that ail 
those rich ladies shonid spend so much money 
for dreszes, and get so little of them.” 

Vistron: “ What are you painting?" 
Artist (sarcastically): ‘Can's you sea?” 
Visitor (aweetly): “ Yes, I see it is a flower. 
Have you decided yet what to call it?” 

‘‘ Way, you pcor malarial mortal, you! I 
thought you told me your averages health was 
good?’ “Saldid. Iran to chilla one day 
and fever the next. The average is normal,” 

‘Great Scott, man, you look as thongh you 
had been wrestling with a cyclones! Where 
have you been?"’ ‘ Worse than that! I dis- 
played a sovercign at a church bazaar,” 

When a girl is sixteen her ideal man is 
named Reginald, When she is twenty-four 
i¢ doesn’s matter to her very much what his 
name is as long ae it will work well on the 
business end of a cheque, 

Equvat To any Exercency.— Wife : ‘* Did you 
post thas lester I gave you?’ Hnsband: 
‘Certainly’ Wife: “I wish you hadn't. 
There is something I wish to add to it, Hus- 
band (producing letter): ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
say co before? Here itis,” 

Warrer (to cook): ‘George, gent in No, 3 
says as his potatoes sin’) good—says as thoy’ve 
all got black eyes in’em. George (real name 
Patrick): ‘ Bedad, thin, it’s no fault o' mine, 
The epalpeens must have been foighting after 
I put them in the pot.” 


A spreitvanist asks: ‘' Did you ever go into 
a dark room where you could see nothing and 
feel that there was something there?" Yes, 
frequently, and the something unfortunately 
chanced to be a mahogany table against which 
we barked our shins. 


Ar Bricuton.—Wife: “I am going to 
economise in our household, George.” Huz- 
band: “ Why, you pradent little soul, how?” 
‘I am going to discharge our servant, and get 
an older person.” “ Well, that will be no 
good; the older one will demand jast as much 
wages.” Wife (icoking at him straight): 
‘“‘ Very likely, Mr. Brown, but you won't need 
to give her half-crowns ; and what kisses you 





want you may have from me—me, sir.” 


married.” Little Johnny (moving uneasily) : | 
“ Bo'm I.” i 

Nor A Crosz Connrcrion.—MoFingle: “ The 
girl in the telephone exchange seems to be too | 
high flown for her position.” MoFangle: | 


'** No wonder! She ie connected with some of | 


the best familics in town.” 
How——” “ By wire!” 

“ Way, oh! why do all men join in the mad | 
rush for gold?” shrieked a female lecturer 
who had accumulated a great many years, ' 
but no hueband, ‘ Because,” yelled someons 
in the back of the house, * they have to do it 
to keep the women in clothes,” i 

Tx A Portce Covust.—'*How many times 
have you been sentenced before, prisoner ?”’ | 
**T don’t ‘zackly ’member, yer honour, bu4 | 
I'm eure the last time waa over five years 
ago.” ‘Howso?” *'Cause, yer honour, I 
hain’t been outer jail since.” 

Between Servant Grats —The Chamber. | 
maid to the Cook: “If the proprietor doesn't 
take back those worda he used to me last 
night, I shan’t stay one single day longer in| 
this house.” ‘Why, what did he eay to 
you?” ‘He told me I could look for another 
place.” 

Miss D.: “ Angelina, why don’t you marry 
Lieut. X?” Mies A.: ‘ First, becance he} 
has no brains—and he can’é ride, dance, or 
piay tennis. What conld we do with him?” 
Mica D.: “ But he swims besutifally.”’ Mies 
A.: ‘*Oh, yes; but one can’t keep one’s hus: | 
band in an aqnarinm. you know.” 


“Youna Man: “I seo you advertise a 
vacansy in your establishment, I should 
like to have @ position where there will bs a 
chance to rise,” Merchant: ‘“ Well, I want a 
man to open up and sweep ont. Yon will 
have a chance to rise every morning at five 
o'clock,” 

Maxum (from the next room, hearing a eus- | 
piciously sibilant noiss followed by a scream): 
“What waa that, Agnes?” Me. Sissy (who 
lisps, but ic equal to the oocasion): “ That 
wath @ month; it thtartled Mith Agoeth,’, 
Mamma (who has beon young herself): ‘ Yes; | 
I thought it was, Don’t do it again, please,”’ 

Tue Passtnc or Boryrton, — Returned 
Tourist: ‘* What has become of Bornrich? 
He was a prince of good fellows. Everybody | 
liked bim. So genial and generous!”’ 
Resident: **Oh, ko's gos to be a regular 
nuisance. Here he comes now. Let’s dodge 
into an ailey-way.” Tourist: “ Spent all his 
money, ch?" 

Prysr: ‘ What is the point at isane in the | 
case of Jaggs versus Henderson, which has | 
heen Gregging through the courts so long?” 
Lawyer: * The trouble began over the owner- | 
ship of a valuablo dog. The litigation hag) 
been going on for about six year, and has | 
cost the contestants nearly four thousand | 
pounds so far.” Pryer: “Who will win the, 
dog eventusliy, do you think?” Lawyer: | 
“The dog? Oh, he died early in the second | 
year.” 

A LancasHrre newspaper tells the following | 
good story: An old country gentleman, 
returning home rather late, discovered a 
yokel with a lantern under his kitchen win- 
dow, who, when asked his business there, | 
stated that he had come a-sourting, ‘Come | 
awhat?" eaid the irate gentleman. ‘'A-; 
courting, sir; I’se courting Mary.” ‘It’s a 
lie!" exclaimed the old gentleman, ‘ What | 
do you want lantern for? I never used ono} 
when I was a young man.” “No, sir,” wad, 
the yokel’s reply ; “I don’t think yer ‘ad, 

udging by the missi 


*Todeed 2 | 





ig)” ' 


He who is desorited a3‘' Onein 1 000” very 
often thinks the other figares beside him mere 
ciphers. 

Mavup: “George told mea last night I wag 
his little duck.” Ethel: ‘He probably dis. 
covered that you were no chicken.” 

Tarrt wouldn’t be so many tired peon's in 
the world if men wonld stop climbing hills 
hofore they get to them, 

Tracuzr: ‘Freddy, how is the esrih 
divided?" Freddy: “ Between them thai’a 
got it and them that wants it,” 

Waite some people are vory particnlar ag 


| to whom they talk with, a mnts would like to 


be on epesking terms with almost anybody. 

DrsaPPointMeNnT first comes in life to the 
baby who has a tin trampet given to him for 
® present and then finds he hasn't wind 
enough to blow it, 

Mrs. Norar: ‘Do you think my danghter 
will be a musician?” Professor: ‘I gant zay, 
She may. She dell me she gome of a long- 
lived vamily.” 

Tre haman race is divided into two clasze3 
—those who go ahead and do something, and 
those who sit still and inquire, * Why wasn’t 
it) done the other way?” 

Auntie: ‘Johnny, you never hear your 
papa use such language.” Jobnny: “ No; 
and I take mighty good care that he doesn’s 
hear me,” 

“Was your elopement a succers?” 


| Hardly.’ “What went wrong?” ‘“ Her 


father telegraphed us nos to return and all 
weuld be forgiven.” 

A TRUE woman can never look with com. 
plete respect upon ths man who is willing to 
admit that thaother children may be jact as. 
bright as his own. 

Tue average housewife will take more psing 
to keep a sickly plant through four months of 
winter, than she will to keep butter on ico 
during three months of solid hot weather in 
summer, 

Oxtp Mr. Hustrizm (to young lady applicant 


| for position of typewriter): ‘Oan you spell 


well?" Youog Lady Applicant: ‘ Yea, sir, 
ordinarily ; bus I sometimes get tangled up 
when it comes to ‘ artesian,’ " 

Norse: “Tommy, this is your new sister.” 


‘Tommy: ‘*Where did she come from?" 


Noree: ‘*From Heaven.” Tommy (in deep 
Gizguet): * 1 don't wonder they wanted to ged 
rid of her.” 

‘* We had some mind-reading a¢ our house 
last night. Johnny hid a pin, and the new 
minister tried to find it.” “ And did he 
auoceed?” ‘*Oh, yes; he found it when he 
sat down,” 

* Now,’ said the captain of the leaky and 
unseaworthy steamer, ‘‘now we shall see for 
ourselves;” and then the storm barst with 
inconc:ivable fary. “ Waat shall we see?” 
forcamed the passengers, in his ears, above 
the roaving of the gale, ‘Whether the 
United States Coast Survey is right or not 
when it saya the Pacific Ocean has a sandy 
bottom,” 

At a watering-place in the Pyrenees the 
conversation at table turned npon & wonderfal 
echo to be heard some dietance off on the 
Franso-Spanieh frontier, “ It is astoniehing,” 
exclaimed an inhabitant of the Garonne. 
“As soon as you have epoken you hear dis- 
tinctly the voice leap from rock to rook, from 
precipice to precipice, and ss soon as it has 


| passed the frontier the echo assumes the 


Spanish accent.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Four or five white pinka massed closely #0 
as to seem like one flower is the favoured 
boutonniére of the season. 

Tue most exalted personages in Germany 
have been working bsrd_ to bring shout a 
reconciliation between the Emperorand Prince 
Birmarck. 

Parycz Groner will be promoted this month, 
and.the expiration of his happy commend of 
the Thrush will be regretted by all on board. 

It is now admitted on all sides that jet 
means to stay definitely with us. for dress- 
makers and millirera have confessed their 
inability to manage without is either in 
summer or winter. 

Onz of the bes? methods of obtaining notice 
for charitable appeala is to enclose them in 
scented pink envelopes, and address them in 
® mincing Iady’s handwriting to the -pater- 
familias. At least, they eay co. 

Tre Duchess of Portland appears to be 
setting fashionable mothers as good an 
example as her popular husband has offered 
te landlords and horee-owrers, She is very 
proud of her little baby, and is not ashamed 
$0 Bay 60. 

Tue Queen's visit to Grasse ia believed to 
have cost the Privy Purse about £9,000. The 
prinojpal expenses were the reilway journeys 
bstween Oberbourg and Grasse, and the hotel 
bill, the fires item in the latter account being 
a charge of £120 per day for rent of the house 
and grounds, 

Ban Senastran, which bes gradually besoome 
the rendezvous of fashionable French society, 
ig preparing for an unusually prolonged 
reason, 8s the Queen Regent and the young 
King of Spain are expected there s fall month 
before the time they have arrived there in 
former years. The King is not strong, and 
no place enits his health like San Sebastian. 


Tne Kirg of Siam, like his deceared Royal 
brother of Hawaii, has more names than are 
convenient when signing his “full” cogno- 
men to official documents. ‘ Lomdetch 
Phra Paramindr Maha Chulalong Koru Para 
Chula Chom Kiso "—that is all. 

Argtaus, Duxe or Connavcnt, has just com- 
pleted his forsy-first year, He came into the 
world the year before the Great Exhibition, 
which was the firet of its kind; and was 
made the subject of a very pretty picture, 
when @ year old, of the Queen holding her 
baby up to receive a present from his god- 
father, the Tron Dake, 

Tue last of the Borgias, a grandson of the 
well-known Don Alberto di Borgia, did 
recently in extreme poverty. For the last 
twenty: years he bas been struggling to gain 
® livelihood 2s a photographer. To think 
of a Borgia being a photographer! Why, in 
comparatively modern dsys, the Borgias 
were the roost powerful family in Europe. 
No race was ever more gifted with brains or 
#004 looks, and no race ever made a® worse use 
of ite gifts, 

Tax little King of Spain has been sitting to 
& sculptor, for a atatue that hia Lady Mother 
desires to have of her emall Menarch of five 
years and a-haif. There was a good deal of 
cifficulty in getting a pore suited to the 
artist's taste, until, one morning, as the 
cculptor was trying to get hia litle model 
into an attitude that should be both charac- 
‘eristic and becoming, a regimen’ passed the 
Palace with the band playing. Alphonso XIII, 
started up, with his hand to his forehead, 
crying out, ‘‘Listen, Senhor! ‘There goss 
the flag of the nation! Salute!” The 
delighted sculptor saw at once that no better 
pose could be ohoren in whish to represent 
the enthusiastic little King than in the act of 
ealuting his kingdom's flag, and told Qaeen 
Christina of his decision. Tha child overheard 
him, and cried out, “Oh, then, do please, 
make me tall—very tall, and with a long 
moustache |” 





STATISTICS. 


Bix thousaed nine hundred and fitty-nine 
is the number of public houses in London. 

Tugre are 556 lighthouses on the British 
coast. 

A cusre foot of oak weighs nearly doubie a2 
much as & cabic foot of fir. 

Ty 1845 9 penny income-tax would have pro- 
@used £500,000; now,it would produce 
£2 200,000, 

‘‘ Tr Tam aecked,” pays Sir William Jones, 
who is the greatcnt man? I answer, the best, 
And if Tam required to say who is the best, I 
reply, he that has deserved most cf his fellow- 
creatures.” 

Ast ia returned as baving 830 599,000 popr- 
lation ; Europe, 349 873 300; Afrioa, 
203 821 000 ; Amerias, 121 335,000, Australia 
end Polynesia and Polariand together main. 
tain s roodest 4.500.000. Taking the average 
cof Enrope, less than ninaty-four people are 
found to one square mile. Asia bas forty-eigh’ 
persons to the equare mile, Africa eighteen, 
America ten. Less than two pereons are found 
to the square mile in Australis and Polynesia. 
Polarland maintains about one person to every 
twenty miles, 





GEMS. 


Forcettine ia @ lazy, careless habit 
mind which can be cured. 

It is ® very curious man, indeed, who has 
not some womsn in the world who exaggerates 
his virtues. 

Finz sense and exalted sense aro not halt 
as usefal as common cense. He that will carry 
nothing about him but gold will be every cay 
at ® loss for readier change. 

A man iss good deal like a machine. By the 
time he gets himeelf in good running order, 
and pays for himself, and learns how to do 
his work with some sort of comfort, he is 
marked old and out of order, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Preserve Ecos.—Slake a quantity of lime 
in a tub or barrel; letit stand overnight ; next 
morning pour off the water until the thick 
oreamy lime is left; now put three inches of 
that in a barrel; stick eggs in it end up, put 
on another layer of lime cream, fill in more 
egae, and so on till the barrel is within three 
inches of being filled ; ccoupy thatspace witha 
final layer of the cream. 

Motasses Cakz,—Oae and a half cupfala of 
sugar, the ssme of butter, the same of 
molagses, four copfals of flour, and four eggs; 
beas the eggs light; add the sugar and butter, 
mix well together, then stir in the molasses; 
stir it all well, and add two tablespoonfala of 
ginger; one teacupful of sour cresm with a 
teaspoonful of soda in it, added just before 
baking, stirring it in well, 

Normanpy Prrrins.—Sieep the fruit, after 
well washing them, in the following: Stir half 
& teaspoonfal of ground ginger and the same 


‘of powdered cinnamon in a quart of water; 


leave the fruit in this for about twelve hours, 
then pour it all into a stewpsn, add the 
strained juice of a small lemon and some of 
the rind very thinly pared, together with half 
ponnd of moist sugar, and let it all stew very 
gently till the pippins are, quite tender (this 
takes from two to three hours), adding half 
pound more sugar when she fruit is sbout half 
cooked. Some cooks. omit the first steeping, 
and simply put the pipping on in the water 
with a few cloves, the lemon, and sugar, and 
let it all cimmer together till done; but, of 
course, more time must be allowed for the 
cooking than by the first method. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Woon is used as foe! on Rassian and Swedish 
railways. 

Cura for tho first time in her history has 
begun to roake silver coing. 

Statistics prova that only one mean in & 
million lives to bs 108 years old, 

ENGLAND possesses nearly nine-tentha of the 
wealth of the British Isiea, 

An ounce of fobacso will All éwelve 
pipes. - : 

Source is Jess prevalent amongst miner 
than any other olasa of psople, 

Tuer have been eleven thonsend rejcotions 
from the Royal Academy, 

A tHtrp of the telegrama dispatched in 
England daily sre sent from London offices, 

As regards a name for the Exhibition, how 
would “Jsckeries” do—‘for they all love 
Jack.” 

ConsipEninc comfoxt an? sonveniones, living 
is cheaper in London than in any other city 
of Europe, 

Henry V. was the firat king after the Con- 
quesé who buils ships for the defence of tha 
coast, 

Tue increasivg popularity of stamp- 
coliccting may pretty well be gauged by iis 
journals, one of which alone bas a circulation 
of 5.000 monthly. 

One remarkable peculiarity of tho grip ia 
Japan was ita prevalence among the upper 
classes, whereas the cholera selected its 
victims among the poorer people. 

Tar largest reservoir or artificial lake in the 
world is the great tank of Dhebar, twenty 
miles south-east of Udaipur, Rajputana, which 
covers an area of twenty-one square miles, 

Rosens received for his painting of the 
grand o¢iling at the banquetiog-house, White- 
hall, the sum of £4,000. Tho spaces covered by 
this painting ia abous four hundred yarda, 60 
that he was paid nearly £10 a yard, 

A commission appointed by tho Russian 
Govyernmens to investigate the matter recom. 
mends that thers be no more exi’es to Siberia, 
Instead, there will be more penitentiaries, 
while Siberia is to bs thrown open to free cole- 
nisation. 

Boop Money was the compensation paid by 
a& homicide to the next-of-kin of the pexgon 
slain, securing the offender and his relatives 
against pubsequent retaliation. Ié waa once 
common in Teutonic and Scandinavian osun- 
tries, and is etil! a custom among tho Arabs. 

In the Dominion of Canada «lone 954,000 
equare miles awais the exnicrer, The 
Dominion Sarvey and Gongrap'sic.! Depart- 
ments are af present actively poraning & 
thorongh survey of the Rovky Mountain 
region, where there are many lofty peaks 
which have never been measured. 

Tue dahlia derived ita name from the 
Swedish botanist, Professor Dahl, who first 
cultivated is. This hesantifnl flower was 
brought from Mexico, of which it ie a native, 
in the prezen$ centory, Is toon hecame & 
favourite in this country, and in 1815, about 
two months after the Battle of Waterloo, it 
was introduced into France, 

An exceliont substitate fora hot-water bag 
ia a sand bag. It retains the heat much longer. 
Get clean, dry sand, and fills flanne! beg eight 
inches square with it. Cover thia bag with 
cotton or linen. Ji is well to have several of 
these bags on hand in cave of illness. In case 
of neuralgia a salt bag more readily got hold 
of is quite us efficacions in allaying pain, 

Russian cfiicers do not acek the advantage 
of the new smokeless power, They Jook upon 
the smoke of the guns as a great protestion, 
acting aga screen; while with smokeless 
powder the army is in plain sight of the 
enemy. Bat thers would seem to be two sides 
to this question. Ths emoke that shuts off the 
enemy’s view also shots off the view of the 
enemy, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“*A Farr Barsanian,”—No rain falls in Egypt. 

Ponca.—The landlord alone can distrain for debt. 

Suamnock.—Ireland sends 103 members to Parliament. 

8. 5.—You can be married for ten shillings, but you 
must give three weeks’ notice. 

Kare Herzna—You had better apply to a house 
decorator. 

Joxy.—You had better get your dressmaker to assist 
you in the matter. We cannot suggest anything. 

Micyowss Diamests —You will get the information 
you require at any post office. Your writing is legible. 

Bansara.—It ts altogether now too late for you to do 
anything. 

A. T. L.—A father can be summoned for the non- 
attendance of his son at achool. 

Constaxt Reaper.—If the removal was clandestine 
the landlord can f: llow and distrain. 

L. 8S. D.—Bivery receipt for £2 and upwards must 
dear a penny stamp. 

OrEpitor.—A creditor 
without legal suthority. 

Brack Pamsce —Kettledrum and Merry Hampton 
each completed the Derby course in 2 min 43 sec, 

H. A. L.—The rook is n»t included in the schedule of 
the Wild Birds Protection Act. 


Emproyze.—Reocelpt stamps are not requir d in taking 
wages. 


cannot selze a debtor's goods 


Dorornea —Every will must be proved, and the 
proper fees paid, under a heavy penalty. 

Res.—If a wife dies leaving no will her husband takes 
all which it was in the wife's power to dispose of. 

€xrmz.—You had better write to the Emigrants’ 
information Office, 31, Broadway, London, 8. W. 

Scvsscerser.—An affiliation order may be enforced ty 
imprisonment, but a warrant must be first issued. 

i. B.—¥You are entitled to leave the whole of 
your property to your and none to your wife. 

Desror.—A debt unacknowledged for fourteen years 
cannot be recovered. 

Hetzx —No one would be legally entitled to open 
@ letter add d to the f te of a workhouse. 

Faran Tock.—The middle verse of the Bible is the 
Sth verse. f the 118ch Psalm. 

Mac.—What you want to know is entirely a military 
matter. You had better inquire at the orderly room of 
the regiment. 

Worriep Texant.—A yearly tenant must give and 
See to expire at the quarter of 
entry. 

Hvucrnxot.—The Massacre of St. Bartholomew cost the 
Bros of 70,000 Protestants in eight days throughout all 

rance. 





‘One ty a Frx.—A landlord may prevent the rem oval | (¢ 


of a lodger’s goods until all arrears of rent have been 


satisfied. 

One us Trovstz.—Yes, widows of freemasons in 
needy ciroumstances get relief from benevolent fund. 
Apply to lodge. 

“ Bupsies."—A little glycerine put into suds for 
ae soap-bubbles will make the bubbles better and 
vrigh' r. 


Mrvonity.—A person under age may be ted 
an executor to a will; but he cannes act oath he's 
twenty-one, 

Payiim.—We cannot undertake to give you any 
advice under the circumstances. Consult a respectable 
solicitor. 

Yousa Wire.—To make an excellent liniment for 
Durns, take equal quantities of fresh linseed oil, olive 
ofl, and lime water. Shake well together, and apply. 


Oocxxgy.—Old Vauxhall was {in Blooms! . It was 
closed in 1849 or 1850, the estate being by the 
Victoria Society In March, 1850. 


Wornriep Misrress,—The rule of notice in domestic 
service is one month on either side, if there is no agree- 
ment to the contrary. 

Anxious Tro Ksow.—A debtor is only committed to 
prison for contempt of Court when he can pay the order 
made upon him, but refuses to do s0, 


Ratrse.—You cannot ‘apprentice a boy by word of 
mouth.” An agreement such as you name would not 
be legally binding. 

Gtarcus.—The foundering of the London was on 
January 11, 1866. The explosion at the Oaks Oollery, 
near Barnsley, was on December 12, 1866. 


Toworant Owe.—It is usual to give notice; but as to 
lability a good deal would depend on circumstances, 
and the terms by which the room was hired. 


Happy-co Lucxy.—The hirer of a tricycle would, asa 
rule, be Hable for damages, unless he could show that 
the machine was defective, 


Bertrz.—The trade that is easiest te learn is the one 
a fellow hasa liking for, simply because he his 
mind to the learning of !t, or, In other words, pute his 
heart fate it. 





Ant.—1. Bulfe, the composer, was unquestionably of 
Irish descent ; that is well known. 2. Miuais is French, 
and is pronounced Millay. 

VaLENTINE.—1. A post-mortem examination is one 


made by medical men upon a dead body. 2. There are 
no coresier’s inquests tn hootiand. 


Purt.—The usual definition of a city is the see or ssat 
of a bishop ; and this holds true to the cities of England 
and Wales with a few exceptions. 

Diana.—Absolute right to the use of light for a 


dwelling- is obtained by the enjoyment of it for 
pane ny tenet Ly Bb : 


presented. 
Cuniosiry.—The crackling sound of freshly- 
te the pares xpanding by heat and bursting 


sometimes 
Show extremely narrow pride. 


And the fox—poor, snolent creature | 
Has been most € 


most cherished, 
does not feel sad ? 


tender to the superior landlord any rent 
due from him to his immediate landlord. 
Mariay.—Try rubbing your hands with glycerine or 
vaseline at night before to bed, and then sleeping 
in gloves. Tae wit Late the auctred cllewh and totes 
trouble. Your writing, though rather peculiar, is 


Ayxious TO Kyow.—Husband and wife separating by 
mutual agreement must decide as to the custody of 
children. As a rule the law would give the mother 
custody of young children, unless there was a good 
reason te the contrary. 


sister's son-in-law is not related to you at all He is 
your alster's son-in-law, that is all. 

BRoKEN HEARTED.—A wife deserted her husband 

remedy except through er w Goardfans, 





Craupios.—Ttere is a long Met of 
from on 


The person or driving is legally responsible for 
using all precaution against endangering th 
antety 48 the penetns a Seek. r 


Awxious Farurr —The lad could not obtain damages, 

. the lad’s misbehaviour, 

would be held jus in d him instantly 
There being no s them, 


agreement between the 
a hee: Ge Gaeeeeen, 
tice; but, apart altogether from the misbeha » 
could be dismissed at any time with the warning 
customary In the trade. 
Hovstrwirs.—To make Italian cream, put two pints of 
cream into Swo biwle: in ene bows tue: eix eontanel 
ufce of two lemons, and two glasses of wine. 
of cream, and atir it all 
singlaes in four teacup- 
then it 
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Srurip Bory.— the spelling of proper names, 
it is more a matter of taste tee Yolo. Thus, in th 
name it fs : “Sybil” 

mean’ 


that is the standard authority in 3 but if 
you wish to name your ter ‘‘ Sybil,” you have a 
right to do so. 





Aut Back Noumsers, Parts and Votumes are in prius 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


—Part 854, Now Ready, ' 
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